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Editorial Comment 


THE Educational Policies Commission recently 
issued a preliminary statement on ‘“The Structure 
and Administration of 
Public Education in the 
United States” in which 
appeared its conclusions 
on certain basic issues or 
principles. Since these are of such vital concern 
to the educators of the nation, they are repro- 
duced in brief in these columns. It is the plan of 
the Commission to issue in the near future a much 
more extended publication in this field. The basic 
issues, and some of the supporting argument or 
explanatory information, are as follows: 

1. American public education should be made 
effectively free. The ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity through education has not yet been fully 
realized because in many areas and at certain levels 
education is not effectively free. The realization 
of the ideal waits upon the removal of all barriers, 
whether economic or social, which result in a denial 
of educational opportunity to those whose con- 
tinued education is clearly indicated as desirable 
to society and to the individual on the basis of his 
ability, ambition, and character. 

2. American public education is concerned with 
every individual from early childhood through 
adult life. Our system of public education com- 
monly provides opportunities in elementary and 
high schools. The dominant characteristic of these 
schools is found in a program of general educa- 
tion which, while it contributes to the develop- 
ment of the pupil as a member of society, at the 
same time stimulates his growth as an individual. 

Free public education should include higher 
education with its opportunity for able young peo- 
ple to prepare for professional pursuits and to 
engage in study and research in any field of schol- 
arship. But education cannot be regarded as ended 
with the preparation of young people for their 
work in the world, even when this education is 


ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


extended to include the opportunities provided by 
the college and the university. We have accepted 
the necessity for a program of adult education. 

3. Local units of school attendance should offer 
a complete program of elementary and secondary 
education to every child. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between units of attendance and units 
for the administration of education. An attend- 
ance unit is the area served by a single school. An 
administrative unit comprises all the area under 
a single system of control and may include one, 
two, or several hundred attendance areas. 

4. Local units of school administration should 
provide professional leadership and diversified 
curricula at a reasonable cost. The commonly ac- 
cepted administrative units in the early days of 
public education in the United States were the 
school district and the town and township. In 
many cases the unit for attendance was identical 
with the unit for administration. As the urban 
population increased and as communication and 
transportation were improved, there was a move- 
ment for the enlargement of the administrative 
areas. There still remains, however, in many of 
the states of the Union, the need for a reorgani- 
zation of local units of administration. 

The movement for the reorganization of schools 
in such manner as to provide more adequate op- 
portunities and a higher quality of professional 
leadership is not to be interpreted as opposed to 
the adherence of the American people to the pol- 
icy of local administration of education. 

5. Education should be independent in con- 
trol, administration, and finance from other gov- 
ernment functions. Any statement of policy with 
respect to the administration of education must 
take into account the responsibility that should be 
accepted by government at each level—the local 
community, the state, and the nation. 

The unique function of education in our demo- 
cratic society requires that its control and admin- 
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istration be set apart from the executive and leg- 
islative branches of government, which so com- 
monly are changed in personnel and in policy by 
the votes cast at the close of a single political 
campaign. The suggestion is not that the schools 
be removed from the control of the people, but 
rather that the people be enabled to act directly in 
this most important area of government. 

6. Schools must co-operate with other agencies 
in serving human needs. The relationship which 
the school has to the child, as well as the obliga- 
tion which education bears to society, imposes on 
the school a responsibility which is borne by no 
other social agency. In the minds of many people 
the school possesses a responsibility for general 
oversight of all of the needs of childhood. The 
school has, indeed, the educational obligation to 
see that every individual in its care is given the 
opportunity to develop his potentialities in the 
fullest possible degree. This requires that many 
community agencies outside the school be utilized. 

7. The entire staff of a school system should 
take part in the formulation of the educational 
program. In all that is proposed with respect to 
the administration of schools, there is implicit an 
acknowledgement of the contribution to be made 
by the educational profession. To indicate the 
place of leadership in all good administration is 
not to deny the large part to be played in the 
development of policy by all professional workers. 
Our schools are organized for the sake of educat- 
ing children, young people, and adults for partici- 
pation in our democratic society. . . . It is sound 
procedure to provide for the active participation 
of teachers in the development of administrative 
policy. 

8. The educational policy approved by the 
board of education should be carried into effect 
under competent and unified professional leader- 
ship. It is important to distinguish between the 
development of policy and the measures which 
must be taken to carry into effect those policies 
which have been agreed upon. . . . In the admin- 
istration of schools all matters of policy confront- 
ing the professional group must be brought to the 
lay board of education for review and for determi- 
nation. Once the policy or program has been ac- 
cepted, good administration requires that the chief 
executive of the school system, in co-operation with 
those responsible for individual schools and with 
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the assistance of those who render special services, 
carry the policy into effect. 

9. State responsibility in education involves 
professional leadership. In the administration of 
education within the state it is desirable to place 
responsibility in a state board or boards of educa- 
tion. Many would hold that all public education 
—elementary, secondary, special, and higher— 
should be under the general supervision of a single 
board of education. The tradition in the United 
States, however, and the practice which now pre- 
vails in most of the states, provides a board of 
education responsible for the development of local 
education—elementary, secondary, and adult— 
and a second board or boards of education with 
responsibility for special and higher educational 
institutions serving the whole state. Ideally and 
in the long run a single board of education is 
indicated. Certainly good practice would at least 
require the co-operation of all boards of educa- 
tion set up by the state in the development of the 
program of education for all the people. 

10. State responsibility in education involves 
the equalization of the burden of school support, 
research in educational processes and programs, 
and the stimulation of local innovations. The 
function of the state in the administration of edu- 
cation includes primarily the development of the 
framework within which the local community is 
authorized to operate; the provision of support 
which will guarantee an acceptable minimum pro- 
gram to the people of all administrative areas 
within the state, while equalizing the burden 
which must be borne in support of education; and 
the organization of a department of education 
under the leadership of a most able professional 
executive, supported by a staff of highly compe- 
tent professional workers, through whose re- 
searches, experimentation, and leadership local 
communities may be enabled to achieve the pur- 
poses for which schools are established. 

11. The national interest in an educated citt- 
zenship requires greater federal participation in 
school support. The federal government has a 
vital interest in the provision of education through- 
out the land. . . . The several states vary greatly 
in wealth and in income. The number of childrer. 
in relation to the number of adults tends to vaty 
inversely to the per capita wealth of the several 


(Concluded on page 144) 





The Cultural Contribution of International 
Expositions 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


HE recent world fairs have made a generous 
s psedh scl to our educational development. 
The sponsors of the three-mile exhibition in Chi- 
cago seemed sincere in their desire to portray ob- 
jectively the mission of the sciences and the arts. 
The focus of one’s view was invariably on achieve- 
ment—the type of accomplishment that will even- 
tually be transplanted into the subject matter of 
our elementary and secondary school courses of 
study. Even the industrial and commercial dis- 
plays were essentially instructional. The Century 
of Progress was well named, for on all sides a clear 
contrast was drawn between 1933-34 and 1833-34. 
The Planetarium, Hall of Science, Hall of Social 
Sciences, Hall of Religion, Court of States, and 
other exhibits teemed with constructive knowl- 
edge and precautionary measures in our crusade 
against calamity. The power of electricity to 
serve man’s needs was never before so completely 
demonstrated. 

And so it has been with the expositions that 
preceded. Always there has been a revival of en- 
thusiasm for research and for the dissemination 
of information. Always there has been a renewed 
interest in the fine arts and in creative effort. 
Always there has been an outpouring of genius and 
a general intensification of enthusiasm for pro- 
ductive intellectual activity. Architecture, litera- 
ture, music, and painting reflect the stimulation of 
the exposition. The laboratory, shop, and factory 
show forth their handiwork in response to the 
inspiration of the world’s fair of any decade and 
under any national sponsorship. 

The supreme example of this influence is found 
in the recent fair in Paris. The engineers who 
erected the buildings and arranged the materials 
of the Paris Exposition of 1937 seem to have been 
dominated by a desire to make the vital facts of 
geography, science, and industry available and 
meaningful to the masses of visitors from all over 
the world. Let us take this Paris Fair of 1937 as 


* Carroll D. Champlin is Professor of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. He is a graduate (1914) of 
Haverford College and received the Ph.D. 
degree (1925) from the University of Pitts- 
burgh where he also became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


a type study of the possible cultural value of ex- 
positions in general. This was the best demonstra- 
tion so far attempted of the democratization of 
historical, scientific, and sociological information. 
It gave us an approximately perfect picture of our 
present civilization and of our educational debt to 
the past. The unique buildings revealed the power 
of human genius to pull us up to a higher stature 
of cultural attainment. 

The Paris Exposition was a fine example of 
planned progress and social blueprinting, through 
which we can now anticipate more confidently the 
full fruition of some of the ideals of our youthful 
dreams. There has been no other exposition of 
world dimensions where design and purpose have 
played so prominent a part. Our universe and 
natural world have purpose and form, and art is 
the medium whereby the beauty of design is 
achieved in the man-made world. Everywhere 
was to be found modernity in figure and form— 
streamlines and color combinations so far in ad- 
vance of our traditional taste that they required 
prolonged inspection for complete appreciation. 

The music that was circulated over the vast area 
and the endless pageantry of divers peoples cours- 
ing throughout the long summer day by the banks 
of the serpentine Seine were as significant as 
science, as appealing as philosophy, and as dynamic 
in their force as any of the motives that affect the 
behavior of men. The French youth will not soon 
forget the challenging scenes, and visitors from 
foreign lands will remember long both the im- 
mensity and the variety. A tour of this Fair was 
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one’s trip tround the world for 1937. Both the 
East and the West were well represented, which 
generated a fine feeling of good will. The more 
definitely educational exhibits were superlative les- 
sons in geography, and many were the groups of 
young people being guided by their elders and 
meticulously instructed in the lessons everywhere 
discernible. 

Perhaps there never was a time when so much 
English was spoken in Paris or so many races and 
nationalities represented. The incomparable Eiffel 
Tower came into a well deserved glory and shed 
its radiance around the grounds. Thousands rose 
to great heights by means of its majestic elevators, 
and many more basked in the splendor of its il- 
lumination. The electric trains and automobiles 
were accommodating instruments of transportation 
across the long stretches of concessions, and the 
boats were refreshing and efficient both by day and 
at night. New bridges had been built, and thirty- 
one entrances had been provided for the con- 
venience of patrons. The whole set-up was sym- 
bolic of the world of nations and of the complica- 
tions that arise when so many peoples seek to find 
the avenues that lead to peace, friendship and co- 
operation. 

The German and Russian buildings were the 
most striking structures. They were located at the 
foot of the Trocadero slope, and they faced each 
other most conspicuously and suggestively. Their 
architectures were characteristic, and the contents 
of the exhibits told the story of two experiments 
and two cultures. Huge iron bodies of Nazi 
workers met the visitor as he approached the 
beautiful German building, and one’s reward for 
climbing its long steps was to find a superior dis- 
play of musical instruments, construction minia- 
tures, views of forestation planning, attractive 
murals, pictures of Hitler parades, samples of tech- 
nical tools, models of manufacturing processes, 
and other activities typical of the German mode of 
thought. The German pavilion towered upward 
to a wingspread eagle at a height of 165 feet; and 
the construction material was German iron and 
stone. The decorative figures were heroic in mold, 
and the swastika emblem was a stirring reminder 
of Germany’s national aspirations. 

The Russian building was an unusual piece of 
architectural planning, for it never ceased suggest- 
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ing the Soviet surge forward and upward. At the 
base were figures representing the several indus. 
tries and vocations of the Slavic people, and at the 
apex were a man with a hammer and a woman with 
a sickle. This combination of tools is the symbol 
of Russian energy and labor, and this vigorous- 
appearing couple were a constant challenge to their 
Teutonic neighbors across the esplanade. Beneath 
this provocative statuary of Russian workers were 
exhibited the manufactured products of their com- 
rades in the flesh. The Russian fondness for sta- 
tistics was revealed at many points in this edifice, 
and the omnipresence of the physiognomies of 
Lenin and Stalin did not surprise the seasoned ob- 
server of the USSR. The posters were intriguing 
and enlightening, as well as indicative of the Rus- 
sian genius for propaganda. 

The Peace Pavilion was outside the Trocadero 
entrance on a piece of ground overlooking the 
Exposition. It was filled with pictorial data dem- 
onstrating the destructiveness of war. The work 
of the League of Nations and the activities of the 
International Peace Campaign were clearly ex- 
pounded, and the peace-making pursuits of labor 
unions, commercial co-operatives, women’s organi- 
zations, and educational associations were de- 
scribed and evaluated. 

Many comments have been heard concerning 
the British-Canadian building and its exhibits. 
All around were evidences of a sporting country, 
with stress placed chiefly on the hobbies of the 
aristocracy. There was surprisingly littie about the 
fine arts; but there was greai emphasis on riding 
habits, golf equipment, tennis clothes and football 
furnishings. This exhibit resembled a depart- 
ment store display of recreational merchandise, 
with some prominence also given to the products 
of the textile industry. Draperies played an im- 
portant role, and certain imports from the colonies 
were given an excellent showing. There were 
numerous wayside scenes characteristic of the Eng- 
lish countryside, and there were many minor ex- 
hibits that typified the style of living of the Eng- 
lish people. 

Italy had one of the best buildings. Statuaiy 
and paintings were the outstanding features of this 
forceful Roman exhibition. Books and magazines 
abounded, and musical instruments revealed the 
progress made in this phase of the fine arts by the 

















Italian people. Hand-carved silver and jewelry 
illustrating the Italian talent for coral refining 
were a specialty. There were numerous souvenirs 
from the Ethiopian conquest, and Mussolini’s 
hand in Italy’s development was nowhere over- 
looked. Even Romulus and Remus were remem- 
bered and honored. Many specialized exhibits 
had been provided from Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Flor- 
ence, Naples, Capri, and the famous old city of 
Rome. On leaving the Italian building one could 
have few doubts concerning the superior past and 
the promising future of the strategically located 
Italian peninsula. 

The building representing the United States 
proved a disappointment to many observers; but 
we were by no means disgraced by what we had to 
show. The Tri-Borough Bridge of New York 
City and the more sensational features of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System were convincing ex- 
hibits, and the varied products of California were 
given deserving prominence. Our coinage and 
stamps seemed to possess exceptional educational 
value for observers from foreign lands, and these 
particular showcases of samples drew the usual 
number of enthusiastic collectors, many of whom 
insisted on studying every item with scrupulous 
care. The constructive work carried on by our 
government at Boulder Dam and the Tennessee 
Valley Development was vividly depicted, and this 
exhibit lured a large assembly of studious ob- 
servers. A vast array of colored pictures and stere- 
oscopic settings were on display to delineate our 
far-flung landscape. Our western mountains were 
the source of general admiration, and the extent 
of our lumbering, cattle-raising and grain produc- 
tion would be difficult to believe were it not for 
the factual evidence available. 

American progress in the heavy industries was 
a subject of eager investigation, and graphic rep- 
resentations of our achievement in this field were 
a source of delight for students of machinery and 
industrial organization. The essential steps in 
the raising of such staples as cotton, corn and to- 
bacco were examined by visitors from many na- 
tions, and our large-scale commercial projects were 
closely inspected by critical business men from 
every country. At the Paris Fair were to be found 
a great number of graphic charts of our recent 
reclamation program and housing campaign, while 
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maps of Mt. Vernon and our reconstructed capital 
city in the District of Columbia were a center of 
attraction. Ours was far from the most magnifi- 
cent of the national exhibits, but it is to our credit 
that we did not seek deliberately to be spectacular 
in our American display. It was quite becoming 
for us to be modest in the midst of so much glar- 
ing propaganda, It is helpful to our cause of de- 
mocracy to be reticient and unobtrusive on such oc- 
casions. Americans were glad, however, to have a 
share in this effort of the nations to enjoy and 
understand the meaning of their cultural and com- 
mercial progress. 

Of the smaller nations the following exhibits 
were clearly superior: Denmark for its beautiful 
porcelains and exotic murals; Hungary for its 
laces, tapestries, and unique dressmaking samples; 
Egypt for its alluring invitation to travel in that 
little-known country; Czechoslovakia for its pres- 
entation of glassware and brass musical instru- 
ments; Belgium for its book bindings and etchings; 
Lithuania for its crockery and wood carvings; 
Austria for its emphasis on music, musicians, and 
musical manuscripts; Portugal because of its pub- 
lished facts about schools and churches as a means 
of developing the nation’s culture; and finally Fin- 
land because of its surprising variety of wood 
products and because of the devotion of the na- 
tives to winter sports. 

Incalculable is the value of such a display of 
international culture. Of the greatest practical 
service was most of the material on exhibition, 
with some of the minor exhibits not being over- 
looked. Everywhere there was food for thought 
and scenes of exceptional instructional value. An 
exposition sends the whole world to school, and 
there is no better teacher than the experience of 
having visited a world’s fair. Immeasurable bene- 
fits are derived from this commingling of person- 
alities, ideas, languages, factory products and the 
creations of man’s mind at its best. 

An exposition furnishes opportunities for shar- 
ing and for learning. Many a potential genius 
gets a good start in the right direction from some 
stimulating contact among the extraordinary ex- 
hibits of an international exposition, and many a 
blossoming thought finds nourishment in the pro- 
vocative situations associated with so large an ex- 

(Concluded on page 142) 





Fundamental Assumptions in Educational] 
Measurement 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


T Is obvious that American education is in a 
I critical period. Foundations once regarded as 
secure are now being so vigorously assailed that 
the study of education, like other social disciplines, 
is in a state of much confusion and bewilderment. 
Particularly is that venerable institution known 
as the subject curriculum under attack, and with 
it the hitherto flourishing science of educational 
measurement. Measurement in education is now 


opposed by certain theorists because it is said to 
act as a support to the type of curriculum men- 
tioned. The attack on measurement is not directed 
at details of its superstructure; it is directed at its 
very foundations, or, in other words, at the funda- 
mental assumptions upon which the enthusiasts for 
objective tests have establishec themselves. The 


critics are not merely destructive; they are con- 
structive in the sense that they propose to revise 
the presuppositional setup of American educa- 
tion in such a way that one of the most promising 
and indispensable features of scientific educational 
advancement, namely, measurement of the results 
of instruction, will no longer be either promising 
or indispensable. 

The attack referred to emanates from a philo- 
sophic source. In essence it represents an applica- 
tion of pragmatic instrumentalism to education, 
a type of thinking that branched off the main trunk 
of philosophy near the beginning of the present 
century and has been since mistaken by many for 
the central stem. The classical philosophical tra- 
dition, a tradition that received its first great ex- 
pression in Grecian days, continues nevertheless 
with great vigor in the philosophy of Whitehead 
and Russell, Alexander and Santayana, Perry and 
Lovejoy, and many others of marked distinction 
at the present time. All of these philosophers 
have critically evaluated Deweyism and indicated 
fundamental weaknesses. When their message 
comes to be understood by educators, it seems safe 
to predict that a philosophy now regarded in cer- 


* Frederick S. Breed is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Chicago. He 
is a graduate (1898) of Allegheny College 
and received the M.A. (1905) and Ph.D, 
(1909) degrees from Harvard University. He 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
University of Chicago. This article was read 
as a paper at a meeting of SectionQ, A.A.AS., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 29, 1937. 


tain limited quarters as the philosophy of educa- 
tion will turn out to be merely 4 philosophy whose 
great contribution will be acknowledged, but 
whose revelation will be modified and supple- 
mented to accord with sounder insights. 

There is much in the “progressive’’ movement 
worthy of the highest praise, much that seems 
booked for general adoption in the schools, for 
the movement makes amends for numerous intol- 
erable inadequacies of the traditional school. 
There is, however, no hope of completely recon- 
ciling the “progressives” and their opponents un- 
til greater agreement is achieved on certain fun- 
damental presuppositions. A hasty comparison 
shows that instrumentalism is more subjective in 
its attitude; the opposing realism, more objective. 
The first may be characterized as a person-centered 
philosophy; the second, as object-centered. One 
emphasizes the importance of activity in human 
experience; the other, content. In the one case 
active process is regarded as the unanalyzable ulti- 
mate; in the other, it is regarded as a manifold of 
ultimate objective elements in relation. For the 
first, objects of knowledge are created in the “in- 
teractive process”; for the second, they are merely 
discovered or disclosed. 

Even from such a summary sketch, the general 
results of the application of these philosophies to 
education can easily be discerned. Attention to 
individuality, integration of personality, the in- 
terests and activities of individuals, receive the 
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emphasis of the “progressives”; while subject 
matter, the content of experience, basic concepts, 
logical organization of knowledge, and the dis- 
covery of truth receive emphasis from others. 

Limitations of time will not permit a discussion 
of suggestions for a resolution of this conflict. 
From the writer's point of view, however, this is 
the most important problem confronting educa- 
tors today. In passing, one may merely reassert 
the fundamental hypothesis that ultimate analysis 
of experience will reveal both things and rela- 
tions, both Content and activity, and if so, then no 
theory of education will be complete unless it rec- 
ognizes the importance not only of active process 
and perceptual experience, but also conceptual ex- 

rience, and conceptual experience both as an 
end of instruction and as a guide in later applica- 
tion to life. Today conservatives shy at the activ- 
ity program as if it meant the denial of everything 
sacrosanct in the tradition of the schools, while 
the “progressives” shy at the school subject as if 
it were a horrible evil to be avoided if possible, 
and, if not to be avoided, then to be grudgingly 
recognized in obscure phrases such as “life and 
education values,” “‘cultural demands,” “systems 
of value,” and other non-committal expressions. 

As a preliminary to a closer examination of the 
present status of educational measurement, it may 
be helpful to glance at a destructive criticism based 
on the instrumentalist philosophy. 


The movement away from measurement to evalua- 
tion is a long step in promoting better integration. 
Measurement has always stood for uniformity, exter- 
nal control, statistical methods, academic situations, 
and other devices of the subject curriculum. The cen- 
ters of attention in evaluation are value to the learner 
and how he behaves as a result of such value. Since 
these pupil values are not amenable to statistical quan- 
titative measurement and since pupil behavior is only 
slightly determined by present quantitative-measure- 
ment results, the movement toward a greater consid- 
eration of values and behavior means evaluation and 
not measurement. Since the underlying conceptions 
of evaluation are closer to those considered important 
in promoting integrating behavior, the change of em- 
phasis in courses of study must be considered signifi- 
cant.1 (Italics, in part, editorial.) 


Needless to say this means the substitution of 
*L. Thomas Hopkins and Others, Integration: Its Meaning 


and Application, p. 299. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 
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qualitative evaluation for quantitative measure- 
ment. And if, as I believe, measurement carries 
the only ultimate hope of a science of education, 
then the substitution proposed would sound the 
death knell of this science. 

Modern educational measurement is a thorn in 
the side of the instrumentalists because it is the 
product of a different philosophy. It rests on a 
realistic foundation. Its basic assumptions are 
consistent with those of natural science and of 
common sense, but contradict certain assumptions 
of pragmatism. Its procedure is more consistent 
with the assumption of the existence of indepen- 
dent reals, the assumption that things can be with- 
out being known. It accepts the general expe- 
rience approach in philosophy just as pragmatism 
does, but holds that knowledge consists, first, in 
the prehension of pre-existent entities and, sec- 
ond, in the discovery of their interrelationships. 
It proceeds on the assumption that intellectual 
analysis is a key to an understanding of the world 
and successful adjustment thereto; that, indeed, 
this is the most essential outcome of intellectual 
procedure and the intellectual life. 

The method of analysis is bitterly resisted by 
our opponents, even though it explains the most 
impressive chapter in the history of human intel- 
ligence, the remarkable contribution of science to 
an understanding of the world. The whole, it is 
contended by the ‘‘progressive” thinker, is greater 
than the sum of its parts. Measurement based on 
the method of analysis is, therefore, said to deal 
with relatively insignificant pieces of personality, 
and neglects that latest fetish of the legions of 
educational light, the integrated individual. If, 
however, measurement today is on a false scent, 
if it seems wrongly to be looking backward for 
light instead of forward with the pupil's active 
purposes, why has natural science found the meth- 
od af analysis so significant? Science analyzes 
common salt into its components, sodium and 
chlorine, and has found that knowledge of the 
parts contributes to control of the whole. The 
scientist has no hesitancy in admitting that the 
qualities of the separate components differ mark- 
edly from the qualities of the compound. This 
means merely that two things in a given relation 
may exhibit qualities that are not exhibited by 
either when not in this relation, which is simply 
the principle underlying emergent evolution. 
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The realist now urges that no description of the 
intellectual function, of scientific method, or of 
educational procedure, can be adequate without 
the recognition of selective response to parts of 
the world that explains perception at the basis 
of knowing, and the acts of conception involv- 
ing similar selectivity at its apex. On this 
assumption modern measurement can safely rest 
its case. In the phraseology of President Hutch- 
ins, it rejects ‘“‘contentless’’ education. It holds 
with William James and with Alfred North 
Whitehead that the ultimate vision is intuitive and 
that content takes precedence over activity. Con- 
cepts are admitted to be plans of action, but it is 
urged that a contentless plan is inconceivable. 
Concepts indicate that action in a given direction 
will eventuate in certain experiences. They fore- 
tell or intend these experiences because they are 
abbreviated plans or patterns thereof. As James 
said, they are abstractions from the percepts that 
they represent. According to this view such con- 
cepts are the most precious product of the intel- 
lectual life and therefore the most precious prod- 
uct of the educational process. 

Now modern measurement is condemned in 
part for its analytical and piecemeal character. 
Just so long as it does not claim that the Na and 
Cl discovered through quantitative analysis have 
the qualities of the integration, common salt, it 
will be on solid ground. An integration is an 
organization of elements in a definite pattern. An 
act of skill or a conception represents such an or- 
ganization in mental life. Moreover, it must be 
remembered, one integration may become an ele- 
ment with others in higher integrations. For a 
satisfactory integration certain elements are neces- 
sary and in certain proportions. Compound mul- 
tiplication is a rather complex integration, of 
which the primary number combinations are nec- 
essary constituent elements. An integration may 
not be present when they are present, but it is cer- 
tainly impossible when they are absent. Here and 
in a thousand other situations educational meas- 
urement, by virtue of its analytical power, discov- 
ers the presence or absence of necessary elements 
and thereby contributes to the later improvement 
of integrations. 

No different is the situation in the field of 
knowledge. In each case Sherrington’s picture of 
the integrative process holds both physiologically 
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and psychologically—‘‘The receptor system bears 

. . to the efferent paths the relation of the wide 
ingress of a funnel to the narrow egress.”? It is 
true that the “integrating individual makes many 
contacts with a wide environment,” as a sympa- 
thetic expositor asserts, but there is no particular 
educational virtue for the individual in merely 
spreading himself. The goal is organization, inte. 
gration of experience, and if the organization is 
intelligent in the sense defined, it will represent 
unification of experiences through a generaliza- 
tion, a conception, an abstraction. Such an inte- 
gration rests in last analysis on the logic of iden- 
tity. The essence of the process is the essence of 
reasoning—-selective response to the identical ele- 
ment in numerically different experiences. 

If time permitted, it would be enlightening to 
show how types of items such as those in sentence- 
completion and multiple-choice tests fit into the 
picture of the thought process as described by the 
instrumentalists and accepted by the writer. The 
grammatical subject in each of these items sym- 
bolizes a problematic situation. In one case the 
pupil is asked to state the solution; in the other, 
select it. In each case there is a test of learning or 
connection, ordinarily referred to as achievement. 
The term “‘achievement’’ applies both to the act 
of association and to the content associated. If the 
initial and terminal elements of content are related 
merely externally, like “Columbus” and “1492,” 
the testing lies within the function of mechanical 
memory. If, however, the elements or terms are 
internally related, and the achievement consists 
in the subsumption of the initial term under a def- 
inite conception, as ‘‘median” under “‘central ten- 
dency,” then the testing is on the level of ration- 
ality. Confusion arises because one group of edu- 
cators magnifies behavior in its definition of intel- 
ligence; the other, content. It is a basic assump- 
tion of the present paper that no definition of in- 
telligence is adequate without the recognition of 
both aspects and hence no measurement of achieve- 
ment is adequate that ignores the content of expe- 
rience. 

The analytical technique of educational meas- 
urement throws light of tremendous importance 
on thousands of socially and individually neces- 

*Charles Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nerv- 
ous System, p. 145. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1906. 
(Concluded on page 123) 





The Case for Journalism 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


LUNTLY stated it boils down to this. Thou- 
B sands of American high schools today are 
ignoring the unique educational possibilites of 
journalism courses and activities. Many go 
through the motions of providing such opportuni- 
ties, but few do much to make them fully effective. 

There are several reasons for this deplorable 
situation. Rigid university requirements in many 
states make it almost impossible to diversify and 
differentiate curricula to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of high-school students. Conse- 
quently those who are interested in journalism 
usually have to take the so-called solids to qualify 
for the so-called higher education. 

Nor do many high schools welcome journalism 
courses and activities. Dominated by the vested 
interests who approve only of the classical courses 
in English, mathematics, foreign language, and 
laboratory science, these schools look upon journal- 
ism and other new courses with antagonism. 
Mental discipline, it appears, can be developed 
only by a study of subject matter without meaning 
in modern life. 

Lack of funds prevents other schools from pro- 
viding for journalism courses and activities. How- 
ever, it may be noted that many such schools can 
afford elaborate equipment for laboratories, shops, 
and playgrounds when the principal and board of 
education decide that it’s necessary. Nor do jour- 
nalism courses and activities require a heavy out- 
lay for room space, equipment, and supplies, 
especially when the possible dividends from such 
an investment are recognized. 

Then, too, journalism courses and activities are 
unsuccessful in many schools because no teacher 
in the faculty is qualified to conduct them. Princi- 
pals who may select the coach or janitor or Latin 
teacher with the greatest care often assume that 
anybody without too much else to do can handle 
journalistic work. Even when teachers have the 
training and experience they need, they are given 
so many other duties and tasks that they are unable 
to get the best possible results. 

Yet there should be no doubt about the value of 


* Laurence R. Campbell, Assistant in Report- 
ing, Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, is now conducting National 
Survey of High-School Journalism. He is a 
graduate (1926) of State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California, and received the Master's 
Degree in Journalism (1931) at Northwest- 
ern University. He became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa at Stanford University. 


student publications and journalism courses both 
to students as individuals and as a group. It 
should not be necessary to produce certificated 
testimonials, statistics, or graphs to prove that the 
former, properly sponsored, act as integrating 
forces promoting the unity and solidarity of the 
members of the school community. As the 
school’s best media of communication they do 
much to inform, influence, and advise the readers 
about the educative process. 

There are at least six ways in which journalism 
courses or journalism units in English courses, 
properly taught, may help high-school girls and 
boys. Participation in journalistic activities such 
as the newspaper, yearbook, handbook, magazine, 
news bureau, and publicity bureau may achieve 
similar results, for all work on student publication 
and publicity projects should be educational. Ac- 
tually the courses and activities in journalism 
should be carefully correlated. 

First, experiences provided in these courses and 
activities help boys and girls to gather, evaluate, 
interpret, and present significant information ob- 
jectively. Scientific methods are just as important 
in life as they are in a laboratory, for many of our 
social, political, and economic problems would be 
solved were we willing to be objective and im- 
personal in our approaches. Certainly if students 
do not become familiar with the attitude and tech- 
niques involved while they are adolescents they 
won't as adults. 

More than ever before it is imperative that more 
young people be able to communicate simply, 
clearly, and effectively with others in written Eng- 
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lish. Many of them learn to do this more readily 
in journalistic experiences than in English courses 
which often are too academic. Theme writing 
lacks the appeal found in writing news stories and 
editorials and features about the school program. 

In nearly every school there are a few students 
who should be encouraged to write creatively in so 
far as their abilities permit. Writing for print 
often arouses them more than high grades from 
their teachers, for then they may have the approba- 
tion of other students. They must have the chance 
to discover, explore, and develop whatever literary 
abilities they may have, for some of them may fol- 
low in the footsteps of great writers. 

Journalism courses and activities provide an un- 
usual opportunity for the development of ethical 
character and good citizenship. Students learn the 
importance of initiative, accuracy, punctuality, de- 
pendability, tactfulness, tolerance, and similar vir- 
tues. In producing their student publications they 
must learn to work with others successfully, to get 
along with students and teachers for whom they 
may have no personal admiration. 

If the next generation is to have a higher stand- 
ard of civic literacy than the present one, it must 
learn to read and buy newspapers and periodicals 
more intelligently. Until we have a greater civic 
conscience and civic consciousness we are unlikely 
to have the better newspapers that we say we want. 
In dictatorships it is not necessary to discriminate, 
but in democracies more of us need to know how 
far to trust modern sources of public information. 

Finally boys and girls in journalism courses 
should learn the fundamentals of journalistic tech- 
nique necessary for work on student publications. 
They should be trained to produce newspapers, 
magazines, yearbooks, and handbooks of which 
the school may be proud. Furthermore, a superior 
product can be of much greater service than an in- 
ferior one. Even in the best schools there is room 
for improvement. 

Unfortunately some high schools in which jour- 
nalism courses and activities have been developed 
cling to the belief that they can and should offer 
the technical vocational instruction necessary to 
qualify high-school students to become useful 
newspapermen as soon as they have been gradu- 
ated. Even the better schools and departments of 
journalism are not fully satisfied with their gradu- 
ates who have had four or five years of university 
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training so it is futile to suppose that high schools 
can train their students to be more than hack and 
quack journalists, of which there are already too 
many. 

Many high schools that now offer these courses 
and activities are not getting the best results. 
Even those which produce widely recognized pub- 
lications may become content with a single formula 
of success, thus ignoring current trends in educa- 
tion and journalism. There is too great a tenden 
in high schools to imitate the standardized college 
and metropolitan newspapers which, after all, 
have different types of readers to serve. 

High-school newspapers should consider the 
streamlined headlines and makeups now being 
introduced throughout the country. They should 
do away with so-called editorial pages which are a 
hodgepodge of stale editorials, silly personal col- 
umns, clipped humor, and exchange news, sub- 
stituting a magazine section which features efforts 
in creative writing. They should investigate news 
sources which now go ignored while sports, 
dances, and assemblies are played up. 

Yearbooks in many schools have become so 
elaborate and costly that they are luxuries which 
few students can afford. Stereotyped in form and 
standardized in content, they have ceased to have 
much educational value for either the editors or 
readers. In some schools this trend has been rec- 
ognized and staffs under wise supervision have 
begun to discover better ways of recording the his- 
tory of the school year. New types of publications 
have been started, sometimes with considerable 
success. 

High schools which cannot afford a magazine 
have found that a well-conducted newspaper can 
provide the medium for self-expression they need. 
In fact it is doubtful whether the magazine should 
be published at all except in schools with more 
than a thousand enrollment, for magazines are 
costly publications. More consideration should be 
given to interpretative articles in these publica- 
tions, articles which deal with the realities which 
students encounter. 

Handbooks no longer are supposed to provide 
a substitute for a unit of orientation in the fresh- 
man social-science course. It is their function to 
provide reliable information about the educative 
process and procedure for teachers and students 
alike. In some schools this publication is pre- 
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pared by the administration rather than by the stu- 
dents, thereby depriving boys and girls of a worth- 
while experience. 

There are other journalistic activities which a 
few schools are developing. A news bureau, for 
example, is sometimes organized to provide the 
local or regional newspaper with school news in 
which the public may be interested. Publicity and 
promotion bureaus are organized to publicize the 
school activities both to the students and the par- 
ents through posters, exhibits, broadcasts, motion 
pictures, and similar media. Many schools have 
press clubs and Quill and Scroll societies, send 
delegates to state and national press conventions, 
and provide for recognition of those who partici- 
pate successfully in student publication. 

Journalism courses in high schools need much 
improvement. Sometimes they are little more 
than classes in which the students get the minimum 
staff training needed to put out the paper. Occa- 
sionally a textbook is read although most of the 
high-school textbooks in journalism are wholly 
inadequate. In schools which offer good courses, 
students often are handicapped by lack of type- 
writers, library books, and newspapers to use in 
their study. 

Obviously thousands of American high schools 
need trained journalism teachers and publication 
sponsors. They need energetic men and women 
who, in addition to the necessary background in 
English, social science, and education, have some 
specialized training in journalism at one of the 
few good schools or departments of journalism. 
Principals should realize that the preparation re- 
quired should be investigated when the oppor- 
tunity arises to employ a new member on the 
faculty. 

Consider briefly the duties of such a teacher, the 
specialized duties in addition to the other work he 
may have. He must be able to supervise the edi- 
torial, business, and personnel problems of all stu- 
dent publications. He must be able to teach high- 
school journalism courses which means that he 
must know the legitimate objectives, content, and 
methods for such courses. He must be a specialist 
in good will, a teacher capable of supervising 
a year-round program of interpreting the high 
school to the public through the newspaper and 
other means of informing that public. 

The sponsor should not perform the various edi- 
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torial tasks; he should guide the students in assign- 
ing, writing, and editing news stories; in writing 
headlines; in planning makeup; in choosing edi- 
torial and feature topics; in eliminating material 
of dubious taste; in reading proof; and in con- 
ferring with the printer or engraver. Similarly 
he should advise students in making budgets, ar- 
ranging contracts, keeping financial records, solicit- 
ing subscriptions, soliciting advertisements, or- 
ganizing circulation, and arranging promotion. 
Usually he may have only an hour or so a day in 
which to give supervision of publications. 

What specialized training should such a teacher 
have? Good courses in teaching high-school jour- 
nalism and supervising student publications, if 
taught by teachers who have taught in high school, 
should prove helpful, but that will not be enough. 
They should also study reporting, copy reading, 
history of journalism, literature of journalism, 
typography, photography, the press and world af- 
fairs, and similar courses. That is the type of pro- 
gtam of preparation now recommended at the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

When will more American high schools make 
available to their students the opportunities latent 
in journalism courses and activities? First of all, 
it is necessary that the educational possibilities of 
such courses be recognized; second, it is vital that 
adequate funds be provided to make them effec- 
tive; and, third, it is imperative that they be taught 
and sponsored by teachers with specialized train- 
ing. That is the.case for high-school journalism. 


Fundamental Assumptions 
(Continued from page 120) 


sary integrations, from ability to make ‘‘a,” to the 
ability to define “correlation.” The principal 
function of a test is to indicate the presence or 
absence of learnings or integrations. One must 
admit, however, that there are integrations of tre- 
mendous importance as yet untouched by human 
hands in measurement. Since these are not known 
to be untouchable, “intangibles,” as the title of 
our program suggests, is hardly the most appro- 
priate term for them. It seems more scientific 
to regard them not as insoluble problems, but sim- 
ply as problems to date unsolved. 





New Iowa Plan of Character Education 


By EARLE E. EMME 


HE boys and girls of the sixth grade are in their 
‘tae “For Iowa Club” session. The presi- 
dent of the sixth grade, a boy, is in the chair. 
President: The meeting will please come to order. 

The secretary will read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

Secretary: The chapter of the For Iowa Club met on 
Friday, May 28, in the sixth-grade room with the 
President in the chair. Roll call was answered by 
each pupil giving some artist and some of his works. 
The minutes were read and approved. The first 
report was from McManus on the gift committee. 
An announcement was made that X would be at the 
school on Monday and perhaps she would have 
some suggestion for the gift. Motion was made and 
seconded that the sixth grade take good care of all 
bird life. The third 


* Earle E. Emme is Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of Guidance, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lowa. He is a graduate (1916) 
of Northwestern University; received the 
M.A. degree (1918) from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Ph.D. (1932) 
from the University of Chicago, specializing 
in personnel, guidance, and character educa- 
tion. He was a charter member of the chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa at Northwestern 
University. 


President: The Chairman of the Gift Committee will 


report. 
Chairman: The gift committee chose a plaque to be 
dedicated to the school. 





report was that of the 
Student Council. The 
fourth business was the 
nomination of a Presi- 
dent for next week. 
Motion was made and 
seconded that the meet- 
ing adjourn. 
President: Are there any 





The “For Iowa” Club Plan of Character Edu- 
cation was devised by Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, Iowa Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; formerly President of the National 
Education Association. Miss Samuelson will 
send to a limited number copies of the bul- 
letin explaining the plan. 


It cost $10.00 and will 
hang on the south side 
of the building. 

President: What shall we 
do with this report? 

Student: I move that the 
report be accepted. 
(Motion seconded and 
carried.) 








additions or corrections 
to these minutes? If not, they are approved as 
read. We will now have the roll call. 

Secretary: Roll call. 

President: The Chairman of the Social Committee 
will please report. 

Chairman: I have no report to make, but I wish to 
announce that classes for girls will be from 10:00 
to 11:00 and for the boys from 9:00 to 11:00 on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday in Leeds. The 
playground director will supervise 19 different 
parks for the children. 

President: The Chairman of the Student Council will 
report. 

Chairman: The pupils of this class approved of cour- 
tesy in and out of school. As Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Council, I hope that we can make Hawthorn 
School next year the most courteous. 

President: What shall we do with this report? 
(Moved and seconded that the report be accepted. 
Carried.) 


President: The Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee will report. 

Chairman: I have no report, but I wish to thank every- 
one who helped to make the committee a success. 

President: The Chairman of the Program Committee 
will report. 

Chairman: I have no report but I wish to thank the 
boys and girls who took part in the program. 

President: We will have the Treasurer’s report. 

Treasurer: The total amount in the treasury was 
$16.20. A plaque cost $10.00, total expenses 
$13.17, total amount in the bank, $3.03. 

President: What shall we do with this report? 
(Moved and seconded that the report be accepted. 
Carried.) 

President: Is there any unfinished business to come 
before the club? 

Student: Mr. President, I think if we have any money 
left, we should vote it to the sixth grade next year. 
(This group entering junior high school.) 
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Student: I move that we leave the money to the sixth 
grade. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President: Is there any other unfinished business? 
If not is there any new business ? 

Student: I want to read a letter that Mr. Feik (Super- 
intendent of Schools) received from Mr. Hunter of 
the North Western railway. I think we should dis- 
cuss this matter. (Reads letter concerning safety 
week. ) 

Student: I think that we should stay off of the rail- 
road tracks and not go near them. 

Student: The children, when they throw stones, 
should know that there is a certain suction that 
comes from a speeding train; they might be drawn 
under the train. 

Student: I think that the pupils should stay away from 
the tracks and set a good example for other children. 

Student: I think we could avoid the difficulty by play- 
ing in the parks and not by the railroad tracks. 

Student: We should pay attention to the signs in the 
depot. 

Student: I move that this club and the students in 
the Senior Sixth Grade set an example for the little 
children by staying away from the railroad tracks. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President: Is there any other new business? If not, 
we will now have the program. 

Program: Student reads the aims of the club. 

Sing two songs. 

Student: I move that the meeting be adjourned. (Sec- 
onded and carried.) 

President: The meeting is adjourned. 


In a regular summer class on Character Educa- 
tion,’ eighteen teachers who saw the foregoing 
character demonstration, after a careful discussion 
of the procedure, decided upon the following eight 
points as particularly characteristic of the reactions 
of the children. 


1. How well the President presided, and the orderly 
procedure. 
2. A natural grouping expressing itself with self- 
confidence and ease. 
. Alertness. 
. Difference of opinion among the boys and girls 
which was usually respected. 
. The club took on a natural and interested relation- 
ship to the schoolroom procedure. 
. A large number seemed to accept responsibility. 
. What was discussed was based on the pupils’ own 
experience. 
. Teacher accepted the role as advisor or counselor. 


* Directed by the author. 
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Wuat Is THE “For Iowa’”’ CLUB PLAN OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION? 


Circular No. 800 issued by Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Iowa, suggests the three major institutions of 
society represented by Teacher, Parent, and Pastor 
with respect to aims: 

1. The Public School: Desirable Social Conduct 

—Teacher responsibility. 

2. The Home: Worthy Home Membership—Par- 
ent Responsibility. 

3. The Church: Spiritual Growth—Pastor Re- 
sponsibility. 

Circular No. 745, issued by the State Depart- 
ment, points out the purpose of the ‘For Iowa” 
clubs to be “growth in character and in service to 
school, community and state.”” The club for the 
boys and girls in the public school is usually con- 
ducted on a parliamentary basis. The children 
work out their club plans, usually incorporating 
some of the aims with others from the Goals sug- 
gested. 

Personal goals with respect to social conduct are 
to be decided by personal conference between pupil 
and teacher—health, neatness, courtesy, prompt- 
ness, sportsmanship, industry, or other desirable 
life habits. 

Personal goals in spiritual growth to be decided 
by conference with pastor. ‘“Reverence towards 
God, faithfulness in religious duties, and respect 
for the convictions of others in matters of religion 
are fundamental character needs.” 

The bulletin-goes on to suggest School Goals to 
be decided by the club such as: 


Community Goals: 
1. Study history of pioneers. 
2. Study geography of Iowa. “Know Iowa.” 
3. Study trees, birds, insects, etc. 
4. Study health. 
State Goals: 
1. Safety. 
a. Highways. 
b. Other places. 
2. Institutions. 

a. Study institutions—visit courthouse, court 
in session, jail, statehouse—study impor- 
tant U. S. statistics—study U. S. posses- 
sions. 

3. Civic Duties. 
a. Invite talks by laymen on essentials of 
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American government, duties and privi- 
leges of American citizens, elections, cur- 
rent events, etc. 

. Study current events, responsibilities of 
citizenship, duties of township trustees, 
school boards, county officers. 

. Vocations. 

a. Study vocations—talks by laymen on 
qualifications and opportunities for doc- 
tors, farmers, butter-makers, salesmen, 
carpenters, etc. 

. Have each pupil study his likes and dis- 
likes. What does he do best? In what 
lines does he show talent? Encourage 
trials to find talents. 

5. Leisure-time Activities. 
a. Avocations, music, physical education, 
hobbies, art, instruments. 
. Conservation. 
a. Resources of country. 
b. How they may be preserved. 


FIELDS OF EXPLORATION AND ACTIVITY SUG- 
GESTED UNDER SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


Naturally the scope of pupils’ curiosity and in- 


quiry will be very much conditioned by teacher 
guidance. Present ‘For Iowa” Club groups re- 
veal this trend very definitely. The teacher vitally 
interested in poetry guided the thinking of her 
pupils in many different fields for possible study. 
But the pupils finally decided on ‘‘Poetry.”” In 
addition to collecting poems of various types they 
began writing some of their own. But the study 
of poetry continues. The significant thing is that 
the pupils feel that they chose this study. 

Likewise, Miss Brown knows a great deal about 
birds. After a survey with the pupils of various 
possible things the ‘For Iowa” group might do, 
they concluded the investigation by deciding that 
their club would study “Iowa Birds.” 

The results indicate that the skillful guidance by 
the teacher aids in opening up many fields, particu- 
larly those in which knowledge, interest, and skill 
of the leader is to be found. (This does not mean 
the teacher has a right to impose a project on her 
pupils.) In addition, this teacher-aid to pupil- 
choice gives rise to a very important safeguard. 
The pupil selection of the project is more likely to 
be one that the teacher will be capable of directing 
enthusiastically and successfully. 


The summer class of teachers, referred to above 
presented a brief list of “Possible Study Projects” 
for the “For Iowa’ Clubs in Character Education, 
The list is as follows: 


Authors and Their Views of Life; Art; Athletics; 
Avocations ; Arithmetic; Biography ; Conduct Studies; 
Current Events; Citizenship; Character Studies of 
Men and Women in Fiction; Civics; Conservation; 
Club Work; Debating; Drama; Ethical Ideals; Eti- 
quette; English; Economic Problems; Foreign Lan- 
guage; Industrial Arts; Journalism; Literature; Lives 
of Great Men; Letter Writing; Music; Nature Study; 
Occupational Guidance; People of Other Lands; 
Pupil Conferences ; Social Science that emphasizes real 
life situations—home life, farm life, Indian life, food, 
shelter, clothing, transportation, community life; 
Scouting; Social Problems; Vocation. 


This suggests there is no limit to the types of 
studies that could be made. A word of warning 
is in order at this point concerning the help that 
the teacher can give her pupils in analyzing life- 
situations for study. Heaton? has given six basic 
suggestions: 


1. Assist the pupils to appreciate the situation under 
consideration, and to be conscious of its importance 
and of the issues involved in it. 

. Assist the class to analyze the situation with re- 
gard to possible modes of procedure. 

. Consider the results of each of the alternative 
modes of action. 

. The effort to consider the actual results of alterna- 
tive modes of action may well be supplemented by 
a consideration of the traditional standards of ac- 
tion, the current attitude of society, the advice of 
authorities, and other guides to conduct which rep- 
resent the accumulated experience of the race. 

. After careful consideration of the alternatives, the 
teacher should lead the class to a decision as to the 
most desirable choice of solution. 

. The pupil will be better able to “generalize” the 
mode of action selected for a given situation if the 
consideration of a single situation is accompanied 
by the consideration of related experiences in the 
lives of the members of the class. 


FIELDS OF EXPLORATION AND ACTIVITY SUG- 

GESTED UNDER HOME GUIDANCE 
Parental guidance is much more varied than 
teacher guidance. The teacher has had certain 
educational and professional standards to meet in 
* Heaton, Kenneth L., The Character Emphasis in Educa- 


tion. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, pp. 141- 
144, 1934. 
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order to qualify for her position. She is constantly 
in a professional atmosphere where teachers’ aims, 
standards, curriculum procedures, etc., are pre- 
sented. With the parent it is much different. 
There are very few, if any, qualifications for mar- 
riage. However, some parents would rank high 
in their educational, physical, and social qualifica- 
tions for marriage, and naturally in parental re- 
sponsibility. 

A wide divergence of parental possibilities for 
guidance is illustrated in parental reactions to the 
presentation of “Physical Hygiene” in the high 
schools of one of our larger cities. Some parents 
objected strenuously to the frankness of the 
speaker in her presentation while others thought 
it was appropriate. Some pupils reacted nega- 
tively while others thought the presentation was 
very informing and helpful. Some parents ex- 
pected the younger pupils of the high school to 
make a wrong or inadequate reaction to the presen- 
tation. One of these younger pupils was asked 
the following questions: 


Parent: Did you hear the speaker on Physical Hy- 
giene today? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Parent: Did you like the speaker? 

Pupil: Yes, she was interesting. 

Parent: Did the speaker tell you anything new? 

Pupil: No, I read most of the things she told us in 
that book (referring to De Schweinitz) two years ago. 


Here the reaction was as it should be. The 
speaker gave vital information, created an attitude 
of respect, largely because the parents had done 
their part previously with their daughter. 

I have given this illustration to suggest that the 
character education program must expect some 
very limited leadership on the part of the parents. 
But does this not suggest one of the major oppor- 
tunities? The parents, many of them, will respond 
to co-operative efforts for their children. And 
here, then, is the beginning point. The co-opera- 
tive parents need to be taken into the enterprise at 
the outset and then, with them, there should be 
worked out a co-operative procedure. Contro- 
versial issues should not be undertaken at the out- 
set. Here are a few topics that have interested 
parents: 


Community Needs: 
Recreational resources 
Leisure time 


Health limitations 
Our streets 
The playground 

The Home; 
Place of the home in study, pupil health, time for 
home and church projects, home initiative, individ- 
ual pupil school progress, etc. 

Relation to the School; 
How pupils and parents can co-operate with the 
public school in various procedures. 


Here again, parents should be given tactful con- 
sideration in working out a plan of procedure. 


FIELDS OF EXPLORATION AND ACTIiviTy SuG- 
GESTED UNDER RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 


After the various clergy representatives of the 
community have discovered the names of the chil- 
dren whose parents desire them to attend a par- 
ticular church, what added or intensified religious 
function is to be carried on? It is to be expected 
that some clergymen may not desire to co-operate. 
But the majority of them, who have the educa- 
tional and religious needs of youth in mind, will 
be glad to accept this opportune responsibility. 
The writer shares with others the view that the 
outstanding opportunity for the clergy is the 
“Counseling Function.” Vital rapport with youth 
is an attitude and a skill that is a credit to any in- 
dividual in educational and religious leadership. 
It should be emphasized that the clergyman not 
attempt to take his advising into the highly spe- 
cialized fields of the psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist. But youths and adults are anxious for coun- 
sel that gives them a practical and functional re- 
ligion on their plane of thought and activity. The 
interested clergyman will accept this counseling 
art of leadership in a serious way. 

Some clergymen in addition to the counseling 
function will attempt to meet their children in 
groups for study and counsel. As with the public- 
school teacher and the parents, the clergyman 
is limited in what he can do only in terms of time, 
resourcefulness, and training. Last summer a 
number of Protestant ministers in a Seminar‘ 
worked with the writer on ““The Minister’s Task in 
the ‘For Iowa’ Club Plan of Character Education.” 
Part of the findings of that Seminar pertained to: 

* Menninger, Karl, The Human Mind. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf.; p. 460 cf. 1937. 

* At Lake Okaboji Institute, Northwest Iowa Conference, 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(Concluded on page 130) 
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Character Education 


(Continued from page 127) 


CONTRIBUTIONS THAT CHURCHES CAN MAKE TO 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


. Studies for various age groups on Christian living. 

. Membership training. 

. Adult study class on “Behavior Problems.” 

. Study of counseling procedures in the art of help- 
ing people. 

. Parenthood classes, emphasizing home responsi- 
bilities. 

. Week-day religious education might be possible 
in some communities. 

. Expressed interest in selection of motion pictures. 

. Co-operate in community recreational program. 

. Leadership training classes of various types. 

. See that homes claiming no religious affiliation 
are reached religiously. 

. In being alert to co-operate with character-building 
institutions of the community, suggestions of local 
significance may arise. 

. Expressed interest in what the children and youth 
are reading. 

. Unusual responsibility for co-operating with other 
leaders and agencies in handling cases of moral 
delinquency. 

. Vacation church schools. 

15. Mid-week meetings, Church Night, Church School 
Board sessions, etc. 

16. Bring in trained helpers for various phases of 
leadership. 

17. Use of dramatics in giving information and creat- 
ing attitudes on various topics. 

18. Short courses preparing mothers for the religious 
training of their children. 


The local leadership will be the primary factor 
in determining what will be done. 

It is of particular significance that the church, 
under this plan, finds provision made for a three- 
point institutional approach to community need— 
the home, the school, and the church. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS OF THE “For Iowa” 
CLuB PLAN 


1. The center of the entire program is the child’s 
needs, interests, and his development. Chil- 
dren take a very active part in the selection 
and carrying out of the projects. 

. The program is so flexible that it can be 
adapted to various types of communities and 
school curricula. 


3. It is especially helpful in training children in 


leadership. Suggesting, reporting, thinking, 
planning, co-operating, evaluating, experienc- 
ing, and presiding—these are certain to de- 
velop young leaders. 


. Tolerance and open-mindedness are attitudes 


developed because opinions, ideas, and wishes 
of others must be considered in their natural 
setting. Respect for difference of opinion is a 
worthy personal attribute. 


. The plan provides a natural relationship in the 


school setting. School issues are likely to con- 
sume some of the interest as well as some of 
the time. 


. The discussion and the reasoning are based 


upon the pupil’s directed experience. 


. There are frequent opportunities for making 


choices and participating in conduct proce- 
dure. 


. The plan is very effective in character values 


because it is largely planned by the partici- 
pants. It is primarily indirect and spontane- 
ous with respect to method. 


. The role of the leader as a counselor and ad- 


viser seems to be one of the most effective in 
character development. 


. The co-operation of the three basic institutions 


of society—home, school, and church in char- 
acter building is unique. The separation of 
church and state is adequately safeguarded. 


. Many church leaders discover an added motive 


for adapted and appropriate service in the 
community. 


. Leadership in school, home, and church, as 


well as a co-operative attitude from each, is 
distinctly and generally helpful. 


. The significance of any one community, be it 


large or small, over- or under-churched, is just 
as important as any other. 


. Motives for conduct and pupil-teacher plan- 


ning are considered primary to lessons, 
teacher-dictated programs, rules, etc. 


. The fact that the home, church, and school 


are working together in a community brings a 
sense of mutual sharing, appreciation, and co- 
operation which serves to give the child some- 
thing of a unified experience and understand- 
ing of life on a distinct character level. 
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Personal and Professional 


FRANK E. BAKER, president of the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee, recommends that superintend- 
ents and principals arrange their affairs so as to teach 
one class each day. He contends that much of the 
routine work that is done by school administrators 
and executives could be handled by clerks, thereby giv- 
ing the executive an opportunity to come into direct 
contact with the pupils in his school system. 


WARREN PALMER BEHAN has been inaugurated as 
the eleventh president of Sioux Falls College. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of schools at 
Philadelphia, has been granted a six-month leave of 
absence beginning on January 1. At the end of this 
time he plans to retire from the superintendency. 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL, the third chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, who took office on July 1, will 
be formally installed in a ceremony February 3-5. 


HARRISON C. DALE, formerly dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, is the new president of the University of Idaho 
at Moscow. 


JOHN F. DALTON, member of the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, and president of the Los Angeles 
Typographical Union, declared his stand in regard to 
the Los Angeles labor situation at a recent meeting of 
the Board of Education. In conclusion Mr. Dalton 
said, “It is a mystery to me why a member of the Board 
of Education should be called upon to make state- 
ments not concerned with the schools or with educa- 
tion. However, when such a statement is asked for 
and given, it should either be reprinted verbatim or not 
published at all.” 


DONALD M. Erp, professor of economics at Stan- 
ford University, has been elected by the State Board 
of Higher Education of Oregon to the presidency of 
the University of Oregon. He will succeed C. V. 
Boyer, who resigned because of ill health. 


PHILIP FALK is serving as acting superintendent of 
schools at Madison, Wis., while R. W. BARDWELL 
is on leave of absence. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester, Mr. Falk will assume duties as head 
of the schools at Waukesha, Wis. 


ROBERT FECHNER, director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, has approved a program providing 
for the operation of 1,500 Civilian Conservation Corps 


* Copy for this section of the Phi Delta Kappan was 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf and H. E. Tempero, 
graduate students in the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


camps during the January, February, March quarter, 
necessitating the closing of 104 camps which are in 
operation at the present time ; however, it is estimated 
that by January 1, approximately 32,000 young men 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four will 
be needed to bring the enrolled strength of the CCC 
to 280,000, the maximum strength to be carried during 
the January quarter. 


RuFus H. FirzGERALp, formerly director of the 
School of Fine Arts at the State University of Iowa, 
has been named provost at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This position will replace the office of dean 
of administration, which has been vacant during the 
last seven years. 


K. S. FLETCHER, of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity industrial arts department, has been appointed 
editor of the official publication of four affiliated 
teachers’ organizations which recently merged under 
the Illinois Vocational Association. The four associa- 
tions combining in the new group are: Illinois As- 
sociation of Vocational Agriculture Teachers, Illinois 
Commercial Education Association, Illinois Vocational 
Home-making Teachers Association, and the Illinois 
Industrial Education Association. 


BENJAMIN FRANK, formerly educational director 
at the New Jersey Reformatory, has been called to 
Washington by the Federal Bureau of Prisons to carry 
on educational and classification work for that bureau. 
He will supervise the educational programs of the va- 
rious Federal penal institutions. 


Scott W. Fries, principal of the Butte (Mont.) 
High School, is serving the institution for his thirtieth 
year. 


Roy GRAHAM succeeded D. R. STANFIELD as super- 
intendent of the Edison, Ohio, schools. Mr. Stan- 
field becomes head of the Scio High School. 


RUFUS CARROLLTON Harris will be inaugurated as 
the tenth president of Tulane University on January 
18 in the New Orleans Municipal Auditorium. Doc- 
tor Harris, who has been dean of the College of Law 
at Tulane since 1927, took office as president, June 9, 
1937. 
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EARLE R. HEDRICK, vice-president of the University 
of California, states that one of the dangers to the 
institutions of higher education in California is the 
present complexity of their organization. He con- 
tinues: “Unwise duplication of equipment and of 
curricula may result which will outstrip the financial 
ability of the state, so that all of our institutions may 
suffer severely and unnecessarily.” 


A. W. Host, head of the University of Tennessee 
physical education department, believes that mothers 
do not realize their importance as physical educators. 
If a child is to be normally active, the mother should 
encourage him to take part in active play with other 
children during the pre-school years and “let him get 
his clothes dirty.” Then, when he enters school, he 
is skilled enough to hold his own in competition with 
his classmates, and he is anxious to participate. 


CHARLES A. Howarp, formerly state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Oregon, has been inaugu- 
rated as president of the Eastern Oregon Normal 
School at La Grande. He assumed his presidential 
duties in September at the beginning of the fall term. 


E. W. JACOBSEN, superintendent of the Oakland, 
Calif., Public Schools, contends that children are not 
easily fooled about human behavior. He says, “A 
teacher who is called ‘swell’ by the children is almost 
sure to be a good teacher, and one who does not meet 
the approval of children very probably is unfit for 
school work. Children’s estimates of their teacher 
are based almost entirely upon personality. More than 
any other factor, it is the key to success or failure in 
teaching. A winning personality inspires confidence 
and friendliness in children; it opens the way for a 
willingness to learn. Cultivation of a winning per- 
sonality should be the aim of every teacher.” 


JaMEs A. LINDSAY, superintendent of the Bloom- 
ington, Ill., public schools since August 1, 1935, has 
resigned. The resignation, effective January 21, was 
accepted by the board of education. 


J. D. Locspon, formerly a principal in Harvey, III., 
is now principal of the Wyant Junior High School of 
Clayton, Mo. 


JOHN MACDONALD, professor of philosophy in the 
University of Alberta, delivered the fifth John Adams 
lecture at the Institute of Education, London, on No- 
vember 29. The title of the lecture was “Some Sug- 
gestions Towards a Revised Philosophy of Education.” 


RoBERT E. McKee, formerly superintendent of 
schools in the West View (Pa.) School District, has 
been appointed to the position of adviser in the di- 
vision of industrial education of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of public instruction. 
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KirRTLEY F. MATHER, of Harvard University, is 
head of the Adult Education Center located at 79 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. The Center is offering fifty 
courses during its fifth annual term. The school has 
no examinations, recitations, requirements, or di- 
plomas, but has served more than 7,000 Boston 
residents. 


HERBERT PATTERSON has been made dean of ad- 
ministration at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater. He is succeeded as dean 
of education by N. Concrr, formerly state director of 
teacher-training for Oklahoma. 


D. H. PATTON, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Bellevue, Ohio, has become assistant superintendent 
of the Toledo schools. W. L. ARNHOLT of Carey 
succeeds Mr. Patton as head of the Bellevue schools. 


GEORGE H. PAYNE, a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has received a ‘deluge of cor- 
respondence”’ as a result of his recent criticism of chil- 
dren’s radio programs. Most of the writers insist that 
the programs are even worse than Commissioner Payne 
stated. The Commissioner is eager to learn how wide- 
spread among parents is dissatisfaction with present 
children’s programs. 

WILLIAM R. RUSSELL, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, challenges “frontier thinkers” 
of education to face the implications of their demand 
that the schools “help build the new social order” by 
developing concrete methods and techniques for 
achieving that goal. Until this is done, he declared 
in his annual report, the left-wing educators will con- 
tinue merely to incite their students to “activities of 
force,” activities which require “‘neither practice nor 
training nor skill.” He stated that once the “frontier 
thinkers” have set forth detailed plans for putting their 
concepts and theories into practice, then these can be 
tested at such institutions as the Lincoln School, the 
Speyer School, and the Horace Mann School, which are 
maintained by Teachers College for experimental pur- 
poses. Doctor Russell further stated that in certain 
areas of administration, the college, though “com- 
mitted to a policy of magnificent neutrality, must on 
occasion take sides.” It was manifestly impossible, he 
said, to represent more than one philosophy of educa- 
tion in each of the four demonstration schools, for 
‘‘A school must act as a unit. It must serve a definite 


purpose... . 

Puiny H. Powers, formerly an assistant superin- 
tendent in the Cleveland schools, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
schools, succeeding GEORGE H. ROUDEBUSH. 


C. R. RICHARDS, president emeritus of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was honored by the Board of Trustees when 
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they recently voted to name the first unit of the pro- 
posed Lehigh University dormitory system “Richards 
House.” 

JoHN A. SEXSON, superintendent at Pasadena, has 
been nominated for the presidency of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


F, M. SMuppE, formerly of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Teachers College, is now superintendent of schools at 
Foley, Minn. 


CLARENCE E. SMITH of Cassadaga, N. Y., is the 
new president of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents. 


Cyrit L. Stout has been appointed to a position in 
the geography department at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 


JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, as quoted from the Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher, says, ‘There is just as much reason 
why schools should train boys to be efficient plumbers 
or bricklayers as to offer them courses in medicine or 
law.” In his annual report, he emphasized the serv- 
ices of the Office of Education in some of the newer 
fields as conservation education, radio, and public 
forums, as well as in an administrative and supervisory 
capacity to the CCC camp educational program. He 
comments upon the activities of the schools for the 
out-of-school group such as nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, parent education, night school, part-time day 
school, co-operative classes, and correspondence in- 
struction. Doctor Studebaker further states: ‘There 
is a growing realization that education for effective 
adjustment to society must give more attention to the 
individual pupil than has been done under our ‘mass’ 
system of education.” 


CLIFFORD Woobpy, professor of education at the 
University of Michigan, is chairman of the Committee 
on Curriculum Courses, a committee which was created 
by the Michigan State Board of Education. It is 
surveying the teachers’ curriculum courses now of- 
fered in Michigan colleges. 


GeEorRGE A. Works, professor of education and 
dean of students at the University of Chicago, says 
that the granting of Bachelors’ degrees at the end 
of the junior-college period would clarify the present 
confused relationship among junior colleges, colleges 
and universities, and, without having an adverse effect 
on independent colleges of liberal arts, would permit 
them to make proper adjustments to the educational 
pattern. 


GrorGE F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, has been made chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Youth Com- 
mission, succeeding OWEN D. YOUNG. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


The AssOcIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, January 20-21. “The Colleges and 
Public Life” will be discussed by Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Heinrich Bruening, 
former chancellor of Germany and Visiting Professor 
at Harvard University. ‘The Colleges and Public 
Service” will be discussed by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, and Harold 
Willis Dodds, president of Princeton University. 
Other speakers include Henry M. Wriston, president 
of Brown University; George B. Cutten, president of 
Colgate University; and Frederick M. Davenport, 
president of the National Institute of Public Affairs. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
ToRS, formerly the Department of Superintendence, 
will hold its annual meeting in the Atlantic City Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium February 26-March 3. The theme 
of the meeting will be ‘The Problems of Youth.” The 
discussion will be opened by an address on “Youth 
and Education” by E. E. Oberholtzer, and another, 
“Occupational Adjustment” by Edwin A. Lee. The 
addresses will be followed by a discussion of the forum 
type, which will be conducted by John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. Others who will partici- 
pate in panel discussions are: Richard D. Allen, 
Goodwin Watson, Homer W. Anderson, David E. 
Weglein, and Homer P. Rainey. Other specific youth 
problems will be further considered by three discussion 
groups during the week. 


The GENERAL COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE, 
which is sponsoring the Co-operative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards, will hold two meetings next 
spring. One will be held at Atlantic City in Febru- 
ary and one in March or April to approve the final 
revision of the evaluative criteria and to develop plans 
for their practical use in the constituent associations. 
Individuals who receive sets of the criteria are re- 
quested to send constructive criticisms to the central 
office of the Co-operative Study, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING was held in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 29 to December 1. The 
themes of the general sessions included: “The Amer- 
ican System of Broadcasting,” “An Appraisal of Edu- 
cational Broadcasting and Proposals for Its Improve- 
ment,” and ““What Shall We Do With Radio.” Chair- 
men and speakers of the general sessions included 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education; William S. Palley, president of the Co- 
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lumbia Broadcasting System; Harry W. Chase, chan- 
cellor of New York University ; Walter D. Scott, presi- 
dent of Northwestern University ; Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; Levering Ty- 
son, president of Muhlenberg College; John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education; George H. 
Payne, Federal Communications Commissioner ; Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, president of the University of Wis- 
consin ; and Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Eight sectional meetings were held. 


The NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS held its fifty-second meet- 
ing at Boston, December 3-4. Speakers included Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; Arthur L. Gould, superintendent of the Boston 
schools; John M. Munson, president of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College; Charles Seymour, presi- 
dent of Yale University ; Henry M. Wriston, president 
of Brown University; Roswell G. Ham, president of 
Mount Holyoke College; William J. McGarry, presi- 
dent of Boston College; and Fred Engelhardt, presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY will hold a series of symposia 
on "Current Trends in University Education,” January 
17-18. The topics discussed in the symposia will be: 
“Education for Women,” “Legal Education,” ‘“Medi- 
cal Education,” ‘The Liberal Arts College,” and 
“Graduate Education.’” On January 18 the inaugural 
ceremonies for Rufus C. Harris will culminate the 
program. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Harris will be the 
principal speakers at the inauguration. 


A CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Work was sponsored by the School of Education at 
Northwestern University on December 4. Problems 
pertinent to the title of the Conference were discussed. 


The Tenth ANNUAL TEACHERS’ TREK will be held 
on the University of Denver campus, December 28, 
for former Denver University students who are now 
engaged in educational work. The general theme of 
the meeting will be “Visual Aids to Teaching.” Spe- 
cial topics under discussion at the meeting will be 
“Possibilities of Visual Aids in Teaching,” ‘Some 
Aspects of the American Foreign Policy,” and ‘“Medi- 
tations of a Field Secretary.” Demonstrations of the 
use of silent film in elementary and high schools will 
be presented by Eugene Herrington of the Columbine 
school in Denver. 


The Twelfth ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION was held at Bucknell University on Friday and 
Saturday, October 15 and 16. The topic was ‘“Guid- 
ance” and the speakers included M. R. Trabue of 
Pennsylvania State College, R. D. Allen of Providence, 
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Franklin J. Keller of New York City, and John G. 
Flowers, president of Lock Haven State Teachers 
College. 


The Fifth ANNUAL ROUND-UP of school adminis. 
trators, which was held at the Illinois State Normal 
University on December 4, was attended by more than 
200 administrators of central Illinois. The purpose 
underlying the Round-up, which was inaugurated 
by R. W. Fairchild, president of the University, is to 
give school administrators an opportunity to discuss 
weaknesses and strengths of graduates of the Illinois 
State Normal University. 


The New YorK STATE SCHOOL Boarps AssocIA- 
TION held its annual convention at Syracuse on Octo- 
ber 24-26. Clyde B. Moore of Ithaca is president of 
the association. 


Foreign Notes 


CANADA. The Public Schools’ Act has given im- 
petus to the consolidation of small school districts in 
Alberta. In one case 76 school districts will be formed 
into one unit or division. Last year 11 of these larger 
units were formed, mostly in the Southern part of the 
Province. Up to the present, 11 more are being com- 
pleted. 


ENGLAND. The Australian and New Zealand 
Passenger Conference, according to H. R. Dean, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, has agreed 
to continue for another year the offer of eight free re- 
turn passages to Australia or New Zealand under con- 
ditions previously laid down. Applicants must be 
graduates of a university in Great Britain or Ireland 
who wish to visit these dominions to hold a temporary 
teaching post or to prosecute research work into prob- 
lems connected with the development of the Domin- 
ion’s resources. The free passages wiil be available 
only during the off season and are valid for three years. 

The AMA (the Journal of the Incorporated As- 
sociation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools) 
comments upon the progress being made on the build- 
ing program of the London University. 


FINLAND, the first country to grant universal suf- 
frage, had the highest percentage of women under- 
graduates in the world in 1932, 30.6 per cent. Eng- 
land had 26 per cent; France, 25 per cent; Germany, 
16 per cent. 


SWEDEN. School and Society reports that the census 
of school children taken by Swedish education au- 
thorities as a preliminary to the reorganization of teach- 
ers’ training shows a large decline in the number at- 
tending school, and is mainly due to the decreasing 
birth rate. In 1922 there were 920,000 children aged 
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seven to fourteen years ; in 1937, only 600,000. Wide- 
spread unemployment of teachers is foreseen as the 
result. 


Colleges and Universities 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION announces that the 60 uni- 
versities which are co-operating with it by conducting 
co-ordinated research studies under the Project in Re- 
search in Universities have submitted most of their 
final reports. The findings from each of the forty 
major studies, which have been conducted in from 
one to 31 institutions, will make a significant contribu- 
tion to educational records. Twenty-three Office of 
Education staff members have been engaged in bring- 
ing together the findings from the different institutions 
and in preparing manuscripts for publication as Of- 
fice of Education bulletins. The important outcomes 
of the project include: 

1. Important educational problems have been at- 
tacked on a larger scale and with facilities and oppor- 
tunities which are not frequently available to research 
workers in education. The study of the occupational 
status of 75,000 alumni of 31 universities is an ex- 
ample. 

2. Local findings from many of the studies are being 
used as a basis for administrative adjustments and re- 
visions of instructional practice in the institutions 
where the data were gathered. 

3. Employment has been furnished for several hun- 
dred research and other white-collar workers who 
would otherwise be unemployed. 


COLLEGE CURRICULUM. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of California, recently de- 
livered the fourth annual William Henry Snyder lec- 
ture at the Los Angeles Junior College. He declared 
that upon the solution of the educational problems 
of today depends the welfare of the nation and pos- 


sibly the survival of the democratic principle. He 
continued : 

“I can imagine a university, the lower division of 
which would offer a minimum of specialization, as is 
the case today in colleges and universities with the 
junior certificate plan. All the students would, how- 
ever, be in a general college with a limited number of 
curricula from which to choose, one set of curricula 
designed for the relatively small number of students 
preparing for the professions, another for the larger 
number who simply desire training that will lead to 
better understanding of life and to that community 
leadership for which we now claim to prepare but 
don’t, at least as fully as we should. . . . An attempt 
would be made to give all students: 
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“1. An understanding of man’s place in the world, 
historically and contemporaneously. 

“2. An understanding of the natural phenomena 
of the universe and of the methods by which man 
moves toward more complete control of nature. 

“3. An appreciation of the emotional satisfactions 
to be found in beauty, whether of painting, sculpture, 
music, or literature. 

“4. Knowledge of the tools which man needs in his 
thinking and acting, and some skill in their use— 
courses in languages and mathematics. No attempt 
would be made to force upon students in the liberal- 
arts curricula the taking of laboratory courses, limited 
to the teaching of techniques, for it seems to me that 
students who are not specializing will be far better 
off to get a broad understanding of a science and of 
the exercise of the scientific method. 

“Neither should I force upon such students many 
examinations or an elaborate system of grading. They 
are seeking a broad cultural background and strict 
unit and credit accountability is of little concern to 
them or to society. 

“In the upper division of my university I should 
abandon all departmental majors except for the limited 
number of students to be trained for professional com- 
petence or who have an absorbing special interest. 
For the others I should provide more or less general- 
ized instruction, either in group majors or in a liberal, 
non-professional curriculum without majors. . . . 

“Most of the recitation periods—not all of them— 
and all laboratory courses would be no longer needed 
for this group, and very few examinations would be 
required to drive out the drones and determine which 
of those left should receive degrees and which certifi- 
cates of graduation.” 

Doctor Sproul answers the charge “that the general 
curricula is thin and that the courses are merely in- 
formational” by stating that for non-professional stu- 
dents “who wish to obtain a liberal, inclusive point 
of view toward the world, . . . informational courses, 
given by men of scholarship and vision, should prove 
of the greatest value.” 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO enrollment has gained 
40 per cent in the past eight years, but during the same 
period the state maintenance revenues have declined 
more than 30 per cent, according to George Norlin, 
president of the university. He recently declared: 
“The people of Colorado should realize that the prob- 
lem of maintenance of their University is getting to 
be a desperate one.” 

The university's new $135,000 natural history 
museum, housing more than one and one-quarter 
million specimens, including a large collection of 
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fossils, opened its doors for a preview recently. Major 
features of the preview were an outstanding display 
of pottery from the Southwest and an exhibit of 75 
water-colors. The speakers at the banquet which pre- 
ceded the preview were George Norlin, president of the 
university ; Earl H. Morris, research associate with the 
Carnegie Institution; Donald J. Bear, director of the 
Denver Art Museum ; and Hugo G. Rodeck, curator of 
the new museum. The museum, a four-story structure, 
has archaeology and biology halls on the ground floor ; 
an art gallery and a geology hall on the main floor; 
classrooms on the second floor ; and laboratories, store- 
rooms and a dark room on the top floor. 


The UNIVERSITY OF DENVER will have its annual 
Week of Religious Emphasis beginning January 23. 
William Clayton Bower of the University of Chicago 
has been chosen for the speaker, and the theme will be 
“Contributions of religion to the development of per- 
sonality in its individual and social aspects.” 


Duke UNiversiTy plans a centennial celebration 
of the origin of Trinity college, to be held during the 
1938-39 academic session. The Duke endowment, 
which was established by James B. Duke, made the ex- 
pansion of the university around Trinity college pos- 
sible. 


DuKE UNIversiTy and the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA report that a large number of co-operative 
enterprises between the two universities have been de- 
veloped within the past five years. The enterprises 
include library co-operation, combined action in bring- 
ing learned-society meetings to the two campuses, joint 
seminars or classes for advanced students, exchanges 
of visiting professors, joint sponsorship of distin- 
guished lecturers, joint participation in doctoral ex- 
aminations, publication of books and articles, joint 
field trips in geology and plans for regular inter- 
change of slides, photographs, and exhibitions. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY'S placement bureau not only 
guarantees its graduates to be worthy but it also 
stands behind the guarantee. If a “flaw” is found in 
a graduate, he is invited to come back to the University 
for a cure. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY offered extracurricular courses 
in United States History, with examinations and prizes 
for honor students, last spring. The courses were 
offered without charge to both sexes, regardless of age 
or educational background. This is said to be the first 
free adult education course offered by any university. 
The aim of the plan, according to James B. Conant, 
ptesident, is to stimulate a wider understanding of 
this country’s civilization and to prove that the best 
education is not bound by formal college courses. 
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After a year’s experimentation with the broad. 
casting of college lectures and other features, the uni- 
versity has adopted the radio as a regular part of its 
educational machinery. Harvard is broadcasting over 
W1XAL, a non-commercial station which is endowed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and by private dona- 
tions. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, College of Educa- 
tion, has inaugurated a project in distributive educa- 
tion. The purpose of the project is to enable citizens 
who enter the distributive occupations of retailing, 
wholesaling, jobbing, brokerage, commission buying, 
selling, and various other merchandising activities to 
have the opportunity of training under teachers with 
practical as well as teacher-training experience. These 
courses will be under the direction of the public-school 
system of the state and will be an expansion of the 
present vocation program. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE announced the completion of 
its drive for $500,000 at its Founders’ Day convoca- 
tion November 5. The celebration also honored the 
tenth anniversary of the administration of William 
Mather Lewis, president of the college. 


Mary HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE on November 24 
inaugurated Gordon Grady Singleton as its fifteenth 
president in the first public inaugural service in the 
history of the college. Doctor Singleton’s inaugural 
address on “The Christian College” followed the ad- 
dresses of Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar, and Jackson Davis, associate director of the 
General Education Board of New York City. More 
than 50 out-of-state colleges, including Vassar, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, Goucher, Sweet- 
briar, Wesleyan, Wellesley, and others from 18 
states, as well as about 35 Texas colleges, had repre- 
sentatives present. In addition, nearly 150 special 
denominational and other educational representatives 
attended. 

In his inaugural address the president emphasized 
the close relationship of Christianity and education. 
He attributed the amazing growth of public education 
largely to the support of religious persons and 
groups, particularly in the South where in 1860 there 
were 276 colleges and only 17 were state institutions. 

“Liberty, political and religious, justice, equality, 
opportunity, and freedom were conceived in the spirit 
and born in the bosom of religion,” he said. He spoke 
of an evasive attitude on the part of individuals and 
nations regarding sacred agreements which exist to- 
day and said, 

“It is a battle to the death between selfish material- 
ism and the Golden Rule.” Doctor Singleton desig- 
nated scholarship as the primary function of a college 
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and said that the first function of Christian education 

is to educate the students to the value of Christian 

attributes as the directing force in the use of their 
wers. 

Doctor MacCracken discussed six of the ways educa- 
tion is looked upon by persons of various beliefs or 
attitudes. In Doctor Davis’ remarks he told of the 
sound improvements in the Georgia school system 
which were credited to Doctor Singleton. Concern- 
ing the function of a college, Doctor Davis said: 

“What it can do is to develop habits and attitudes 
that will enable the students to continue education 
in after life, making choices in accordance with a sense 
of values, knowing where to turn for knowledge and 
how to weigh with an open mind.” He spoke of the 
necessity of an unselfish outlook on life and stated that 
anti-social conduct is seen to be unintelligent, for 
selfishness is in the end self-destruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is 
building a home on Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
for its School of Architecture. The new building will 
be grouped with the present buildings and will cost 
$1,400,000. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE department of 
special education recently received a gift of $250,000 
from the Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund. The gift is to be used for the construction 
and equipment of a new special education building. 
Charles M. Elliott, head of the department, will super- 
vise the project. According to the Normal College 
News ‘‘the Rackham gift will create the most extensive 
facilities for special education in the world on the 
Michigan Normal campus.” 


MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA and the de- 
partment of instruction in the Omaha public schools 
are co-operating in a Child Study Service to help the 
pupils discover their potentialities, their strengths as 
well as their weaknesses. Under the supervision of 
A. J. Foy Cross, director of instruction in the public 
schools, the Service has secured the services of W. H. 
Thompson of the University, who will devote one- 
fourth of his time to psychological work in the pub- 
lic schools and will direct the work of the Service. 
The university will furnish the office space as well as 
assistants, both clerical and psychological. At the 
present time cases from the elementary schools, only, 
will be admitted. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA recently laid the corner- 
stone of its new student union building. E. A. Bur- 
nett, chancellor of the University, was the principal 
speaker at the ceremonies which dedicated the $400,- 
000 structure. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE has inaugurated 
a series of faculty dinner meetings. The purpose of 
the meetings is to better acquaint the entire faculty 
with matters of general interest to educators. Homer 
P. Rainey, director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council of Education, addressed 
the first of the meetings on December 10. At least 
three meetings are planned for each school year. 


OunI0 STATE UNIVERSITY announces that, at the be- 
ginning of the winter quarter, 120 more boys will 
move into Ohio Stadium. The total number of oc- 
cupants of the Tower club will then be 300. The 
Tower club is a co-operative men’s dormitory where 
room and board cost $125 per year. Selections are 
made on the basis of previous scholarship, good 
character, and financial need. The university pro- 
vides for 100 more such boys in the gymnasium. 

The University will make a five-year study of radio 
broadcasts planned for school use. The study was 
initiated under the direction of I. Keith Tyler of the 
radio division of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University. The investigation will be concerned 
with what can be accomplished through school board- 
casts. 

This study is one of a series sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, of which John W. 
Studebaker is chairman. The first two years of the 
study will be financed by the General Education Board, 
which has provided $69,000. 

The College of Arts and Sciences will have a place- 
ment service under the direction of Harold A. Edger- 
ton, according to a recent announcement by B. L. Strad- 
ley, dean of the college. He states that the new serv- 
ice is intended “‘to aid the graduates of the arts college 
in locating positions suitable to their training and 
abilities” as well as “to act as a clearing house for 
information about jobs, for guidance of students, and 
to aid students toward gaining admission to those pro- 
fessional schools and colleges which have selective 
and limited enrolments.” 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
announces that during November two broadcasts by 
remote control from Eugene over radio station KOAC 
at Corvallis, Ore., were given by the University of 
Oregon. The arrangements were made to test the 
practicability of students and faculty members of the 
University of Oregon using the facilities of the State 
System station without traveling to Corvallis. 

The State System has issued a new booklet, Courses 
of Study, designed primarily to help the high-school 
graduate select the college curriculum best suited to 
his needs. It gives a brief but complete exposition of 
all the courses of study, both general and specialized, 
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offered in the six institutions of the system. Another 
important purpose of the booklet is to give a picture 
of the unified institutions as their functions are co- 
ordinated under Chancellor Hunter. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON students are eligible for 
loans from the Educational Alliance, a new student aid 
group, according to a recent announcement by Karl 
W. Onthank, dean of personnel. A letter from 
Henry Fleischman, director of the Alliance, states that 
the loans may be repaid in installments, following 
graduation, and may be as high as $150. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, has es- 
tablished a new Research Institute dealing with the 
Historical and Intellectual Foundations of American 
Culture and Education. The Institute will be under 
the direction of George S. Counts and Merle Curti. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY administrators have announced 
the results of a survey which “definitely establishes 
the fact that students may work their way through col- 
lege without fear that their employment will affect 
their scholastic standing. 

“The survey, conducted by Millard E. Gladfelter, 
registrar, was inspired by the growing concern in edu- 
cational circles that part-time employment of students, 
particularly those engaged in NYA work, might seri- 
ously affect the students’ scholastic grades. . . .” 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 
has an enrollment of more than 1,100 students two 
months after its inauguration, according to the director, 
E. E. Schwarztrauber. The school is the first perma- 
nent state-wide workers’ school in the United States 
and is designed to provide Wisconsin workers with an 
opportunity for organized study during the entire year. 
Classes are held in communities throughout the state 
and the teachers travel from community to community. 
There are at present 25 communities in which classes 
are being held. 


Public Schools 


PWA reports that approximately 70 per cent of all 
the schools built in the United States since 1933 were 
erected with the aid of PWA funds. 


One-teacher schools are disappearing in the United 
States at the rate of seven per day according to the an- 
nual report of the Office of Education. 


The second “‘progress report” of the Michigan Pro- 
gtam of Curriculum Revision has been published. 
Copies may be obtained from the State Department of 
Education. 

A survey of the development of the Indiana public 
schools over the five-year period beginning 1933-34 
shows that: More schools now maintain a term longer 
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than the eight-month minimum ; the number of single- 
room schools and school sites has decreased ; the num- 
ber of large schools and complete consolidation in 
counties has increased. 


A single-salary schedule has been adopted for the 
Cincinnati school system. The salaries of elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers of equal experience and 
preparation will, hereafter, be equal. 


Employees of the Detroit Board of Education ap- 
proved the proposed plan for the mutualization of 
group health and accident insurance at a recent election. 
On the same ballot, the voters rejected the proposal 
of differential rates. 


In Nebraska, the Thomas County High School is 
giving pupils credit toward graduation for participa- 
tion in 4-H Club work, Boy Scouts, applied music, 
foreign correspondence, and hobbies, according to a 
report by Robert A. Quick, superintendent. 


In line with the program of assistance to administra- 
tors and teachers in modifying and improving the cur- 
riculum, members of the Division of Instruction of 
Michigan have begun a series of group visits to high 
schools which have requested this service. 

The Pennsylvania State Council of Education has 
recently ruled that “uneducable” children shall be 
permanently excluded from school. The Department 
of Welfare shall be responsible for the education and 
training of these children. 


As a part of the recent American Education Week 
activities, 57 principals and school trustees from Van- 
couver, B. C., spent two days visiting the Seattle pub- 
lic schools. Last spring a group of Seattle principals 
visited the Vancouver schools. 


High-school pupils of Boulder, Colo., are occupy- 
ing a new $580,000 ultra-modern building this year, 
according to Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of 
schools. The structure was dedicated on November 
11 by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


The enrollment in the Buffalo public schools is 
more than three thousand below the enrollment of 
1936. If the decrease continues, the school authorities 
contemplate “closing four school buildings,” and drop- 
ping ‘‘about 100 teachers from its rolls.” 


The Connecticut State Teachers Association has re- 
cently published a biography of Henry Barnard, the 
first commissioner of education of Connecticut and also 
of the United States. The biography was published 
as a part of Connecticut’s celebration of a century of 
educational progress. 


The Georgia State Board of Education unanimously 
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approved Gov. E. D. Rivers’ suggestion that every 
school child in the state be provided with a free copy 
of the King James version of the Bible. No sectarian 
or denominational doctrines will be taught, so the 
Bibles will be used as the pupils desire to use them. 


The Watertown, N. Y., public schools are experi- 
menting with a city-wide elementary-school paper. 
All reporters are elementary-school pupils. Each 
school has a head reporter and an assistant, and each 
class has a room reporter. The reporters are elected 
by the pupils with the approval of the teachers and the 
principal. 

The Eklutna government school for Indians has 
decided to drop the academic subjects from the cur- 
riculum and to concentrate on helping the Indians 
wrest a living from the Northland. The school 
will establish a curriculum featuring cabin-building, 
clothes-making, reindeer farming, fishing, trapping 
and housekeeping, according to George A. Dale, acting 
principal. 

The industrial education program of training stu- 
dents for skilled trades has expanded in the Tennes- 
see schools this year. The expansion includes the in- 
auguration of industrial education departments in six 
counties, the expansion of departments in three coun- 
ties, and an increase of nearly 50 per cent in the num- 
ber of trade and industrial teachers in the state. 


A report on the “Status of Safety Education in the 
United States” has been written by F. R. Noffsinger, 
educational consultant of the American Automobile 
Association. The study is a report of a questionnaire- 
survey of laws, state regulations, state courses of study, 
and state-required teacher training in the field of safety 
education in the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 


Lebanon, Nebr., public schools have abandoned 
grades on report cards and the pupils are rated entirely 
upon accomplishment, according to Harry D. Yates, 
superintendent. The reports are sent out every nine 
weeks. 


Of interest to administrators doubtless will be the 
recommendations of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission for the adoption of a non-technical uni- 
form description of bituminous coals, designed to pro- 
tect consumers from misrepresentation and to enable 
them to know exactly what type of coal they are buying. 
The recommendations were released October 11 by 
John Carson, consumer’s counsel. As yet, however, 
the Commission has not taken action on the recom- 
mendations. 


During the week of October 11 the new recon- 
structed Pasadena Junior College campus was opened 
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to public inspection and dedication. The beautiful 
new John A. Sexson auditorium was in use all day 
and all evening throughout the week. One of the fea- 
tures of this building is an electric organ, which proved 
to be a “source of delight” to all who heard it. The 
new education set-up offers the junior-college facilities 
for community use. The Pasadena School Review for 
November contains details of the week’s program and 
two exceptional pictures of the new campus and 
building. 

As a part of a program to promote greater co-opera- 
tion and uniformity of purpose between the schools 
and the community of Forest Park, IIl., a system of bul- 
letins, distributed to all parents in the community and 
to be exchanged with other school systems, has been 
inaugurated. A quarterly bulletin contains a report on 
the progress of the schools as a whole; a teachers’ bul- 
letin, appearing four times a year, contains articles 
written by teachers relating to various activities of 
school work. Welborn S. Dimmett is superintendent 
at Forest Park and William M. Shanner, director 
of publications. 

An experiment in citizenship training is being con- 
ducted in the John M. Culver School at Evansville, Ind. 
A group of 14 boys, ranging in age from nine to 14, 
has organized itself into a self-governing unit, with a 
judge, prosecuting attorney, attorney for the defend- 
ant, and bailiff, all elective offices, at their own re- 
quest. Each week a different boy is named ‘“‘Class- 
room Host” to take charge of dismissals and to greet 
guests. The plan grew out of an incident of disorder 
in passing in the halls. The system seems to have 
halted “tattling’” and has developed a sense of responsi- 
bility and a desire for a well-defined course of right 
action. 

Oakland, Calif., has adopted, through the Superin- 
tendents’ Cabinet, a new policy in which there will 
be no assigned home study in grades one through eight, 
and not more than a total of one hour in grade nine. 
If a child’s work does not seem to be satisfactory, the 
counselor will consult the parents as to their willing- 
ness to permit home-study assignments, provided a 
suitable place for study is available. The counselor is 
responsible for seeing that the child is not over- 
burdened with home study in such cases. 


Apropos of the recent reorganization of the state 
department of education in New York, New York 
Education in November carries the following pungent 
remarks: 

“The man on the street accepts at face value the old adage 
that it’s plain foolishness to ‘Keep a dog and then do your 
own barking.’ But of course Regents are of a higher order 
than men on the street and it is to be expected that they would 
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have a somewhat different philosophy. So it is that Mr. Man- 
on-the-street read first that the Regents have hired a notable 
committee to give them advice on the character and cost of 
education; and reads next that on the eve of the report of this 
notable committee the Regents announce their own new plan 
of reorganization ; and finally turns to the Scriptures and con- 
soles himself by reading ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me. It is high; I cannot attain unto it.’”’ 


A “school within a school” is a novel experiment 
begun this year at the Evanston (IIl.) Township High 
School under the direction of Francis L. Bacon, prin- 
cipal. The experiment comprises a special home-room 
division of 130 pupils selected as a representative 
cross-section of the entering freshmen. The “New 
School,” its official title, is a co-operative venture 
sponsored by the high school and the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, the school furnish- 
ing the customary facilities and the School of Educa- 
tion contributing a curriculum director, who is in 
charge of the instructional policies and organization, a 
number of instructors, and the services of several spe- 
cialists on the university faculty. New methods, ideas, 
and materials will be tried out and evaluated. 


St. Louis high schools have been able to effect a 50 
per cent cut in the number of failures without a cor- 
responding lowering in scholarship. Two changes are 
said to have accomplished the foregoing desirable 
result, the first being the checking of the mental ma- 
turity of eighth-grade pupils for algebra, Latin, and 
other secondary work. Two types of eighth-grade cer- 
tificates have been available for three years, one send- 
ing the pupil directly to high school, the other ad- 
mitting him to a special preparatory class giving an 
extra year of timing between the eighth and ninth 
grades. 

The second change is the granting of two types of 
high-school diplomas, permitting a pupil a more liberal 
choice of elective courses. 


That it is both desirable and beneficial to send to 
parents reports of commendable work that their sons 
and daughters do in school is the belief of A. W. 
Hendrix, principal of the Prescott (Ariz.) Junior- 
Senior High School. For the second consecutive year 
Mr. Hendrix is mailing postal cards each week to 
the parents of those students whom teachers in their 
weekly reports commend for having done outstanding 
work. Gifted children do not dominate the list of 
students reported to Mr. Hendrix for outstanding 
work, for they, because of their superior ability, are 
expected to do exceptionally well. It is the pupils of 
less ability—those who do an exceptional piece of 
work considering their particular intellectual limita- 
tions—whom the school makes a special effort to 
encourage. 
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The Board of Directors of the Illinois Education 
Association states that the Association has long favored 
a State Board of Education and has given its com- 
mendation and support this year to S. B. No. 1, as 
amended. They did not favor the original bill for 
several reasons, among which are: “. . . First, it 
failed to make the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion the executive secretary of the board; second, it 
gave the state board arbitrary powers to change 
boundaries of certain districts and to dissolve many 
districts; third, it permitted the state board to with- 
hold state aid from a whole county if schools within 
that county failed to reach the educational standards 
decided upon by the state board. . . .” The Illinois 
Education Association favors a reorganization of the 
school districts by democratic methods; an approach 
to equality of educational opportunity and taxation by 
an increase in state aid to schools, including the high 
schools; improvement in teaching service; and gen- 
eral improvement of the school system. 


The average illumination in school classrooms 
throughout the country is only 20 per cent as high as 
it should be, it is said. The existing lighting in all 
classrooms covered averaged four foot candles, accord- 
ing to figures reported to Edison Electric Institute by 
lighting bureaus representing all sections of the United 
States. Lighting engineers and experts on seeing rec- 
ommend at least 20 foot candles of light as the mini- 
mum artificial illumination for the school-room. 


High-school vocational training pupils of Escanaba, 
Mich., are serving as apprentices in the city hall. They 
were selected on the basis of their scholastic records 
and after interviews with the city manager. They will 
do “laboratory work” and will receive high-school 
credit for it. This is the second year of the experiment, 
and three pupils are now serving as apprentices. 
Tentative plans for next year will permit about six or 
eight new apprentices to work under the system. 


The Policy Committee of the West Virginia State 
Board of Education has recommended changes in the 
teacher-training program. The Committee suggests 
that the first two years of college training for prospec- 
tive teachers include: a thorough course designated to 
achieve mastery of the English language; an introduc- 
tion to biological and physical sciences; a general 
course in civilizations; everyday mathematics; art for 
the layman ; music appreciation ; and health and physi- 
cal education. 


The Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege recently faced a critical financial situation. From 
1929 to 1936 the assessed valuation of taxable property 
in the district decreased from 49 million to 33 million 
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dollars while the enrollment increased from 2,600 to 
4,200. Rather than eliminate important features of 
the program or further to reduce salaries, “the board 
appealed to the voters for authority to raise the tax 
levy for educational purposes.” At a special election 
on November 20, the increased rate carried almost two 
to one. 


Skilled tradesmen earn more on the average than 
school teachers, according to a survey of incomes from 
1920 to 1936. The average annual income of the vari- 
ous fields of occupations were found to be: physicians, 
$4,850; lawyers, $4,730; engineers, $4,410; den- 
tistry, $4,170; agriculture, $3,820; college teaching, 
$3,050; journalism, $2,120; skilled trades, $1,430; 
public school teaching, $1,350; nursing, $1,310; un- 
skilled labor, $795 ; farming, $580; farm labor, $485. 
The survey was conducted by Harold H. Clark, pro- 
fessor of educational economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The Diagnostic School of the San Francisco Public 
School system renders a preventative service to mal- 
adjusted children with I. Q.’s of more than 80. Due 
to the co-operation of the principals and teachers of 
the public schools, the peak number of students re- 
ferred to it has dropped from the junior-high-school 
age to that of the middle and upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. This is significant in that the 
younger the child at the time the symptoms of the mal- 
adjustment are recognized and the earlier assistance is 
asked, the more effective will be the service. 


Plans for extending and expanding the CCC edu- 
cational program have been completed, according to 
Howard W. Oxley, director of CCC camp education. 
And although the administration of the program is 
to be on the same basis, it should be of interest that in 
a letter to the heads of the technical services Robert 
Fechner, director of the CCC camps, said in part: 
“In view of the fact that so much interest was shown 
by senators and congressmen in the educational pro- 
gram in the CCC camps, I feel that all of us should 
endeavor to improve the program and opportunities 
offered to CCC enrollees wherever this may be pos- 
sible. In my opinion we are fully justified in expect- 
ing and requiring all administrative and supervisory 
personnel in CCC camps to definitely co-operate in 
the educational work of the camps.” 


The E/ Paso Schools Standard, a monthly publica- 
tion of the city schools of El Paso, Tex., contains in its 
October issue an interesting group of articles, includ- 
ing “Changing the Life of the Schools,” by J. Paul 
Leonard of Stanford; “A Silent Reading Test for 
Upper Elementary Grades,” by M. E. Broom, assistant 
superintendent, Anna McGurn of the Brawley, Calif., 
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schools, and Margaret Traschel of the San Diego 
schools ; and an editorial by Mr. Broom on the El Paso 
program of supervision. The booklet is well printed 
in a fairly large type that makes it easy to read by the 
public at large. 


One of the most complete and apparently effective 
monthly summaries of a state’s educational activities is 
the Public Education Bulletin of the department of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania. It customarily car- 
ries sections relating to a varied and wide number of 
activities of the state office and of the schools in the 
state, written by department officials and gleaned from 
important educational news of the day. Perhaps the 
only criticism worth recording is that headlines and 
captions seem to occupy more space than their im- 
portance merits. 


Relation of School Principals to the Central Admin- 
istrative Office in Large Cities, a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, prepared by 
William C. Reavis in co-operation with Edward C. 
Bolmeier and W. A. Stumpf, all of the University of 
Chicago, presents in considerable detail the relations 
of the principal to the central office in 18 of the larger 
cities of the United States and Canada. Data for the 
publication were obtained by the author and his co- 
operators by means of interviews with principals and 
central-office officials, and through a questionnaire 
filled in largely at the time of the interviews by a 
selected group of principals in each city. The general 
import of the findings, according to Doctor Reavis’ 
conclusions, is: 

“While the findings of the investigation reveal a 
strong determining influence by the central office in the 
attainment of the present professional status of the 
school principalship, the fact must not be overlooked 
that the future of any given principal depends upon 
himself. If the principalship is to provide a satisfying 
career for ambitious men and women, the persons 
chosen to serve in this position in large cities must not 
wait for programs of professional growth and im- 
provement to be imposed by the central office. 

The National Conference on Research in English 
announces the following publications: 

Principles of Method in Elementary English Compo- 
sition—The fifth annual research bulletin, by Harry 
A. Greene, chairman. 

Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School, a research bulletin by D. D. Durrell with 
critiques by Paul McKee, William S. Gray, and Arthur 
I. Gates. 

Grading Children’s Books, a research monograph by 
Carleton C. Washburne, Miss Vivian Weedon, and 
Mrs. Mabel Vogel Morphett. 
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A Summary of Recent Studies in Elementary School 
Reading, by Emmett A. Betts. 

A Manual of Style in Elementary School English— 
Grades 4-6 Inclusive, a handbook of good English for 
gtade school boys and girls, by Robert C. Pooley, Miss 
Delia E. Kibbe, and Lou LaBrant. 

The first two of these publications are now avail- 
able at 50 cents a copy; the release dates of the other 
three will be announced in the near future. 


Implications of Social-Economic Goals for Educa- 
tion, a report of the N. E. A. committee on Social- 
Economic Goals of America, seems to be one of the 
significant education publications of the year. Part 
One outlines the problems which are reviewed in de- 
tail in Part Two. The implications of these goals for 
education are brought together by Fred J. Kelly of 
the Office of Education in Part Three of the report. 

The following are given detailed consideration in 
separate chapters: Hereditary Strength; Physical Se- 
curity; Participation in an Evolving Culture: Skills 
and Knowledges; Participation in an Evolving Cul- 
ture: Values and Outlooks; An Active, Flexible Per- 
sonality; Suitable Occupation; Economic Security; 
Mental Security; Freedom, and Fair Play. 

Each of the foregoing chapters was written by recog- 
nized education authorities. For example, John Dewey 
is the author of the chapter on “Freedom,” and Frank 
N. Freeman and Newton Edwards of the University 
of Chicago, and Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State Uni- 
versity authored “Participation in an Evolving Cul- 
ture: Values and Outlooks.” 

In Part Three, Doctor Kelly outlines the kind of 
education required in the schools, saying that it must 
be universal in its extent and application, in its ma- 
terials and methods, and in its spirit and aims. Col- 
leges, he says, should serve more largely than at pres- 
ent “the needs of the wide range of young people who 
have been graduated from high schools but need 
further systematic preparation for their social and civic 
duties. The complexity of social life today demands 
a lengthening of the period of schooling for many 
young people. Colleges and high schools must serve 
their needs or else society will create another institu- 
tion for the purpose.” 

Doctor Kelly continues by declaring that school ex- 
periences should be as intimately related to the regular 
life experiences of the learners as possible, that social 
and economic studies should have a larger place in the 
curriculum, that the pupil rather than the subject must 
be the center of the teacher's interest, and that the 
evils of indoctrination must be avoided by using sound 
methods of teaching. 

Concerning the materials for social-economic in- 
struction, Doctor Kelly concludes that “teachers in 
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general have neither time nor facilities to make these 
wide investigations” needed to gather continuously 
and to interpret simply and fearlessly the salient facts 
of a moving social-economic scene, and that, therefore, 
an authoritative source of such information is neces- 
sary. Further, “proper interpretation of the inter- 
related aspects of many questions calls for co-operative 
study by specialists whose fields are represented in the 
question,” and finally, “only if teachers can have the 
backing of authoritative scholarship behind them will 
they feel competent to express their views on the con- 
troversial questions involved in any worth-while dis- 
cussion of current social-economic issues.” 

Members of the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America are John Dewey, Willard E. Givens, 
Leon C. Marshall, Robert C. Moore, Edward A. Ross, 
and Fred J. Kelly, chairman. 


International Expositions 
(Continued from page 117) 


hibition. Teachers everywhere are fortunate that 
motives are furnished and supplementary material 
provided in connection with so many agencies that 
are auxiliary to the school. Of all of these adjuncts 
to instruction there is no instrument superior to a 
well organized international exposition. 

How great would have been the loss to science 
and to culture had there been no Hall of Discovery 
at the Paris Exposition. This building housed 
some of the most progressive features of our cur- 
rent knowledge of electricity and science in gen- 
eral. How great would be the educational loss 
had there been no Palace of the Fine Arts with its 
inspiring array of literary associations, library 
equipment, journalistic achievements, original 
manuscripts, cataloguing systems, suggestive il- 
lustrations, etc. Invaluable contributions are made 
to our cultural growth by the expositions that are 
increasing in number and importance. The pri- 
mary school as well as the university is the bene- 
ficiary of this very modern and legitimate form of 
cultural propagation. New York City will have 
its opportunity in 1939; and we have much to hope 
for as we anticipate this forthcoming educational 
event. 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa may have a year's 
subscription to Educational Abstracts at the special 
rate of $3.00 per year. Send the subscription to 
1180 East 63rd Street, Chicago. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


OMEGA CHAPTER gives $800 to the education mono- 
graphs series fund. An outright grant of eight hun- 

dred dollars has been made by the chapter 
SPECIAL to initiate a revolving fund for the publi- 
FUND _ cation of the results of research being 

carried on by graduate students and mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Michigan’s 
School of Education. This action was taken at the 
October meeting following a report by Brother Trytten 
in which he revealed that the majority of the brothers 
in the field who responded to the questionnaire sent 
out to them indicated that they were decidedly in favor 
of such a grant. 

In his report Brother Trytten pointed out that at 
present a very fine piece of research work by one of 
the brothers may be reposing in the stacks of the library 
without anyone’s knowing about it. Only through 
publication can the results of research be disseminated. 
If such publication is attempted individually, it is ex- 
pensive and there is no machinery for distribution. If, 
however, the work is published as one in a series, a 
channel and a procedure for its distribution and sale 
are immediately available. Such a series will be of 
benefit both to the graduate students whose theses are 
recommended for publication and to those in the field. 

Brother Trytten pointed out further that the School 
of Education cannot set up such a fund because it is 
a policy of the University not to assume the responsi- 
bility for the financing of the publication of doctoral 
theses. He reported, however, that Dean Edmonson 
felt that other moneys would be available to keep the 
series going once Omega Chapter took the initial step 
to create the revolving fund. 

Brother Trytten stressed the fact that whatever 
money was given would have to be given as an out- 
right grant and not as a loan. That Omega Chapter 
could afford to make such a grant was shown by the 
fact that in the last seven or eight years only once was 
it necessary to dip into the surplus to meet current 
expenses. In the other years the income of the chapter 
was sufficient not only for current expenses but also 
for substantial additions to the surplus. 

Brother Walcott stated that no service organization 
had the right to accumulate a surplus merely for the 
sake of accumulating one. Such money should be 
put into use. For Omega Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa with its goals of Research, Service, and Leader- 
ship no better use for the money could be found than 


the proposed fund. 
Of the one hundred or so replies received to the 


questionnaire sent out to the members in the field, 
Brother Trytten continued, 91 were in favor of making 
the grant. The remainder indicated that they were 
too far removed from the campus to be able to say 
what should be done in this matter, but stated that 
they were willing to abide by the decision of the mem- 
bers on the campus. After some discussion, the mem- 
bers present at the meeting voted unanimously to make 
a grant of eight hundred dollars. 

The fund will be administered by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Graduate Study in Educa- 
tion. Professor William Clark Trow is the chairman 
of the Sub-Committee. When informed of the action 
of Omega Chapter, Professor Trow made the follow- 
ing statement: “The School of Education is very ap- 
preciative of the action of Omega Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in this matter, in as much as it makes possible 
the initiation of the publication of a much needed 
series of monographs to provide an adequate outlet 
for the reports on investigations carried on in the 
School.” 

The Editor is pleased to announce that Professor 
Trow has agreed to write an account of the manner 
in which the revolving fund will operate and of the 
criteria which will be employed in determining the 
publishability of a theses. His article will appear in 
some future number of Omega News.—From Omega 
News, November, 1937. 





THE CLOSING of the year 1937 finds two petitions for 
campus chapters in the national office ready for cir- 

culation to the campus chapters for rat- 
NEW ification. These were both given the 
CHAPTERS approval of the executive committee in 

session in Cincinnati on December 31 
and upon approval by two-thirds of the campus chap- 
ters a charter will be issued and the dates of installa- 
tion will be set. 

One of the petitions is from Wayne University in 
Detroit and the other is from The University of Buf- 
falo. Both are strong petitions and are the culmina- 
tion of a long build-up within each of the institutions 
covering a period of years. Presumably the petitions 
will be approved and the new chapters installed in 
the early spring. 

Dean W. E. Lessenger of Wayne University and 
Dean L. O. Cummings of The University of Buffalo 
have each had a large part in the organization of the 
petitioning groups. Other members of the faculties 
in these institutions have also assisted materially. 
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THE LIFE and work of our Brother Paul C. Stetson 
stand before us as an embodiment of the ideals 
and principles of Phi Delta Kappa; 
MEMORIAL namely, research, service, and leader- 
TO ship in education. Surmise had no 
place in his educational thinking ; only 
experiment and research led to valid 
conclusions. To him research revealed the difference 
between meaningless change and genuine progress. 
His life was devoted to the service of education. As 
teacher, principal, and superintendent one goal was 
before him—the education of youth in the good and 
the true. All of his questions were weighed in the 
light of his responsibilities to the children in his care. 
As a leader, Brother Stetson stood in the front rank 
of the educators of America. Time and time again he 
was called upon to accept the most responsible posts 
in the educational world. In every position he served 
with ability and with devotion to the cause. Although 
many honors were bestowed upon him, he never lost 
his deep sense of comradeship with his fellow-workers. 
When the Alpha Eta Field Chapter was organized in 
Indianapolis, we found in Brother Stetson a ready and 
enthusiastic supporter. 
Our fraternity has suffered a great loss in his passing. 
By the committee of Alpha Eta Field Chapter, 
EMMETT A. RICE, 
CarRL F. HANSKE, 
REUBEN D. BEHLMER. 





Editorial Comment 


(Continued from page 114) 


states. The people of the nation move from 
locality to locality and from state to state as eco- 
nomic opportunity beckons. These facts and 
other equally well-established evidence clearly in- 
dicate that there is little possibility of the mainte- 
nance of an adequate system of public education 
in our country except on the basis of a very much 
larger participation by the federal government in 
the support of schools. 

12. The federal government should provide 
funds to equalize the burden of support of an 
acceptable educational program. Federal support 
for education should be based upon the need for 
support in relation to the ability of each of the 
several states to finance an acceptable minimum 
program of education. 

13. The federal government may wisely en- 
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courage educational experiments. Ideally and in 
the long run federal support for education should 
be provided for the purpose of encouraging all 
types of public education within the states. In 
the light of our current practice it is desirable 
that moneys already allocated by the federal gov- 
ernment and earmarked for particular phases of 
education be continued until the support of edu- 
cation by the federal government and by the states 
is sufficient to enable the states to include in their 
general support of education those services now 
specifically subsidized. 

The federal government should, as well, share 
responsibility with the states and localities for the 
stimulation of new types of education and their 
demonstration in selected centers throughout the 
country. . . . Sound policy supports this pro- 
cedure with the understanding that once the ex- 
periment has been made and its success deter- 
mined, then special earmarking of federal money 
for forums or other new types of educational ac- 
tivity should be discontinued. 

14. Legislation for federal support to education 
should specifically forbid and prevent federal con- 
trol and administration of education. Legislation 
having to do with federal support should be based 
upon scientifically determined measures. . . . 
Appropriations determined by the needs of the 
several states in relation to their ability to support 
education should be turned over to the states with- 
out specifying the particular phase or phases of 
public education to be supported from these funds. 
No distribution of funds should depend upon the 
exercise of discretionary authority by any officers 
of the federal government. 

The American tradition of state and local con- 
trol in the administration of schools is sound. De- 
centralization in the administration of education 
makes possible experimentation. It enables us to 
adapt our schools to the needs of the people in 
greatly varying areas; it denies to any group or 
party temporarily in control in the central govern- 
ment the opportunity through propaganda to reg- 
iment the thinking of the American people. Even 
more significantly, the local control and adminis- 
tration of education have made possible the accept- 
ance of responsibility by all of our citizens for the 
maintenance and development of our system of 
public education. 
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